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For the Companion, 
FIFTEEN MINUTES. 
By Marion Harland. 

‘*Hist-st-st!’’ 

I was hurrying through the street bounding 
the rear of Mrs. Eliot’s garden, when the low 
hiss arrested me. There was a gate in the hem- 
lock hedge. As I turned, a figure opened it, and 
stepped out upon the side-walk. 

“Tealled you, Helen.”’ ‘ 

“Mrs. Eliot!’’ said I, astonished. “I thought | 
you were ill!” | 

“They tell everybody so, child!’ coming clos- 
er to me and whispering. ‘The truth is, they 
keep me a prisoner because they do not want me 
to goto Reuben. He is very ill! Your old play- 
fellow, Reuben, Nell! 
my first-born! Ill—dy- 
ing, among strangers, 
and because he has 
offended his father, I 
am not permitted to 
be with and nurse him. 
My boy! my boy!’’ 

She wrung her hands 
and moaned, the tears 
streaming down her 
cheeks. 

Horror - stricken, I 
could only gasp,— 
“How cruel! 

very strange!” 

“Strange!” in a 
deep, harsh voice. 
“Yes, to youn who do 
not know Stephen EI- 
jot! I have been his 
wife for twenty-three 
years. Only his kind- 
ness ever surprises 
me! My dear,’’—with 
sudden energy,—‘‘we 
waste time! God put 
it into my head to lie 
in wait for some mer- 
ciful Good Samaritan 
in this lonely place. I 
must go to New York 
by the ten o'clock 
train to-night. I dare 
not buy a ticket in 
person, for my husband has his spies about the 
station. I tried to coax Arthur to get one, and 
he refused. My children are leagued against 
me. And their brother is dying—dying! I fan- 
ey, continually, I hear his dear voice calling me. 
They drug me to stupefy me into forgetfulness, 
but I cannot sleep! Nell, as you would have 
your own mother at your death-bed, run down 
that street to the depot and buy a throngh-ticket; 
it will be four dollars. They have locked up my 
purse, but you shall be repaid. Have you the 
money?’ —abruptly, as I hesitated. 

I had five dollars in my purse, but it was my 
mother’s—not mine. I was on my way to do an 
errand for her. I said this as sensibly as I could 
in my bewilderment. Mrs. Eliot was far calmer 
and more collected; quick with an expedient. 

“Charge what you buy to your father. To- 
morrow, at nine o'clock, tell your mother, who 
used to be my friend, the whole story.” 

“She is your friend now, Mrs. Eliot. 
go for her! She will help you.” 

*‘Why should shecome? They would tell their 
story and lock me up again. I got out through 
the window while the nurse is at supper. I must 
be back before the creature misses me. She is 
my husband’s tool. He is to marry her when I 
am dead. Helen Manson! so surely as the Judge 
of us all lives and sees us, if you are not back 
here in five minutes with that ticket, I will throw 
myself under the first train that passes! My 
darling, my little Nell!” putting both arms 
around me, and laying her cheek to mine, “‘you 
will not refuse me!” 

Her face was clay-cold, and so thin and white! 
Her hands were like hot coals upon mine. She 
shook as in an ague-fit The railroad crossing 
was in full sight, and while I lingered, an express 
train rushed up the line, strewing the ground 
with red cinders, shrieking like a mad, living 
monster. Mrs. Eliot pointed to it, in putting me 
out of her embrace, looked menacingly into my 
eyes. 

Without stopping to think, I walked, almost 
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ment to get my breath, then went in and asked| The Eliots were our neighbors and close friends. | ed—successfully achieved. 


It was not Helen 


for a through-ticket to New York. The ticket- Pauline, the eldest daughter, was seventeen—a | Manson, the simple-hearted, care-free school-girl, 


agent was not in. 
not know me. 
the ease with which I had- discharged my. com- 
mission, when, as I was coming out of the door, 
my father and Mr. Eliot passed within arm’s | 
length of me. 
in time to avoid a collision. 
slowly, talking earnestly together, with bowed 
heads and very grave faces, too much engrossed 
in one another to see me, near as I was. I was 


His deputy, a stupid boy, did 
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younger children. 


They were walking Mrs. Eliot had never 
been well since. 


had not 


ago, and 


For six weeks she 
left the 


FIFTEEN MINUTES. 


still shuddering at the narrowness of the escape 
when I rejoined Mrs. Eliot. She had retreated 
into the garden; was watching for me over the 
hedge. AsI showed the ticket, she clasped her 
hands above her head, and looked upward. 
‘Father of mercies! I am not quite forsaken!’’ 
Such a pale, strained face; such wild eyes, full 
of hungry eagerness the quivering lips could not 
syllable, I have never seen elsewhere, except in 
dreams of the scene. She wore a waterproof 
cloak, the hood drawn over her head, and I re- 
marked that the wasted arms were bare. Un- 
kempt locks were blown across her face by the 
March wind. I was actually afraid of her.as she 
seized the bit of pasteboard with one hand, my 
wrist with the other. 

‘‘Remember, girl, your life is not worth this!”’ 
thrusting it before my eyes, ‘‘should you lisp 
this before nine o’clock to-morrow!”’ 

She turned when she had gone a few yards up 
the walk, leading to the house, came back to the 
gate, beckoned me to her and kissed me tender- 
ly. 

“You are a good child. I shall tell Reuben 
who saved his life—and mine. Heaven bless 
you! Good-night, love.” 

Her smile and voice were mournfully sweet. 
Embrace and farewell brought tears to my eyes, 
through which I saw her glide between the bare 
vines of the trellises enclosing the alley, and van- 
ish in the gloom of the farther end. 

It was a dull evening. The clouded west be- 
hind the Eliots’ house was stained lividly along 
the horizon. The wind moaned in the tree-tops, 
sighed hissingly through the stiff hedge. I stood 
alone in the quiet back street, bordered by gar- 
dens. Had I dreamed what had passed since I 
entered it, a quarter of an hour ago, a light- 


tant than to-morrow’s lessons, or more tragic 
than the composition I had begun that day upon 
the “Heroines of History’? Being unlearned 
and untried, I had no fear of attacking great sub- 
jects at that date. 





ran, down the hill to the station; waited a mo- 


find my normal self, 


gave her husband and physician serious anxiety. | 
Yet Thad seen and talked with her! The one-| 


pocket-book was crumpled in my hand. I 
smoothed it out and folded it away in the else 
empty valve of the porte-monnaie. It belonged 
tomy mother. I must give an account of that 
intrusted to my charge. 

Iam sure that, until then, I had not had a mis- 
giving as to the righteousness of my conduct. I 
seemed to have had no more power of volition 
than a hurled stone or shot arrow. Now, that 
the impulsive force was spent, the gravitation of 
conscience asserted itself. I had purloined my 
mother’s property; been unfaithful to my duty 
to her. To this I must add the deception of pur- 
chasing upon trust—a thing strictly forbidden by 
my father—the articles she had ordered, or run 
the risk of premature discovery. 

Dishonesty! Falsehood! I rebelled at the sug- 















gestion. I had done a merciful, a blessed deed! I 


passioned appeals to my regard for the dying 
boy, my love for my own mother. What else 
could I have done? 

Conscience stood firm with Common-Sense for 
her ally. ‘You should have revealed the whole 
affair to your father. It would have been easy 





hearted child, thinking of nothing more impor- 





to withdraw him from Mr. Eliot long enough to 
| tellthe story. He is as merciful, as tender-heart- 
| ed, as yourself, and wiser!”’ 

The last word cut into the quick. 

| “I would die before I would betray a perse- 
| cuted woman into the hands of her enemies!”’ I 
| said, aloud. 


With the audible soliloquy came the conscious- 
ness that I was a heroine! Such an one as I had 
read, and heard, and written of, but in the life I 
secretly despised as commonplace and tame, nev- 

|er seen for myself. It was a delicious moment 

| in the which I tasted the joys of the confidante of 


T stood still to think and to | a momentous secret; of great and solemn respon- 


sibility; of perilous adventure gallantly attempt- 


recalled the agony of the mother’s eyes; the im- 





year my senior—but we were class-mates and in-| but the woman, strong to do and to endure, who 
I was congratulating myself upon | timate associates. Reuben was twenty-two, and | walked, almost as rapidly as she had done to the 
a law-student in New York. There were two station, out of the back street into the busier 
Two others—twin-sisters— | quarter of the country-town that was her birth- 
three years old, had died of diphtheria four | place and home. 
I shrank back into the office just months 


My manner, in making my 
purchases, high 
and calm; the voice in 
hi which I directed the 

as articles to be charged 

to my father, easy, as 
| if such a transaction 
were frequent and 
common, 

The family was as- 
sembled at the supper- 
table when I got home. 

“Did you have much 
trouble in matching 
the trimming, dear?’ 
inquired my mother. 

‘‘Less than I expect- 
ed,” I rejoined, care- 
lessly. 

My father made no 
comment upon my tar- 
diness. He was seri- 
ous and taciturn, eat- 
ing as if his thoughts 
were faraway. ‘“‘Wor- 
ried about business!’’ I 
said to myself. He had 
a searching eye, an an- 
thoritative manner, that would have tried 
my heroism to the utmost had he chosen 
to catechize me. I trembled anon at the 
thought, ‘‘What if he had seen me at the 
station?” 

Providence, I fancied, continued to favor 
my righteous cause. I carried my books 
up to my room, “for a long evening’s study,” 
when the meal was over. But at ten o'clock 
I was leaning from the open window, the 
gas-light lowered, that I might see the more 
plainly the through night-express, as it 
flashed across the end of our street. The 
row of lighted panes had never seemed 
so long before, or gleamed so dazzling!x, as 
when I tried to fancy behind which of the 
yellow squares crouched the fugitive, the 
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house. It was reported that she was confined to | cowl drawn over the white face, the figure shak- 
her bed with nervous debility and a cough that | ing with the fright-chill that had seized her when 


she talked of herimprisonment. It was raining, a 
cold drizzle with which my hair was soaked before 


dollar bill I had not had time to restore to my | I left my look-out. The night was ominously still 


when the rumble of the loaded cars died away 
to the westward: A long storm was upon us. In 
no direction were silence and darkness more in- 
tense than in the Eliot house and grounds when 
Istole from my bed at midnight to take a last 
survey of the quarter from which danger might 
come. 

I hearkened, delightedly, to the roll and rush 
of the rain upon the roof and in the gutters. It 
was a musical accompaniment to my dreams of 
the sequel of my adventure; of Reuben’s recov- 
ery, his gratitude to me; his reconciliation with 
his father; the éclat the story would gain for me 
in our quiet town—perhaps elsewhere. It might 
even get into the papers! A spice of perseen- 
tion from Mr. Eliot, of harshness from my 
parents, would intensify it into ‘Noble Self- 
Devotion of a Young Girl!” 

The glow of excitement had faded somewhat 
by morning. My first waking thought was, 
“The poor mother is safely hovsed by this with 
her son.’’ My second, “I must tell mamma all 
as soon as papa goes down town.” Breakfast 
was almost over when a queer fancy seized me. 

What story had Mr. Eliot palmed off upon my 
father and other neighbors of his wife’s illness? 
How had he, skilful villain as he was, contrived 
to dupe those who knew and loved her? To tell 
the truth, my secret was becoming too weighty 
for me; my sense of personal importance too 
sweet to be enjoyed alone much longer. All 
these motives had part in the birth of the awk- 
ward query,— 

“Mamma, when did you see Mrs. Eliot last?’’ 

“A month ago, my dear. She is very nervous, 
unfit to see her most intimate friends.”’ My 
mother sighed in saying it. 

“I wonder,”’ pursued I, idiotically,—bravely, I 
thought then,—‘“‘if they have told her of Reuben’s 
illness?” 
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My father looked at me suddenly and keenly, 
then at my mother, and the regards of both re- 
turned to me. I grew feverish. It was one 
thing to confess—another to be detected. What 
did they suspect? , 

‘‘Who told you that he was ill, Helen?’ asked 
my father, quietly. 

He could not have framed a simpler question, 
nor one harder to answer. 

“I met somebody on the street yesterday who 
mentioned it, sir,’’ I articulated, my tongue be- 
coming dry and thick. 

“Who was it?” 

One moment of terrible silence followed the 
three words. I could hear the crackling of the 
seed in the canary-bird’s bill as he ate his break- 
fast; the “‘tick! tick! tick!’ of the cooling urn. 
Six pairs of eyes, curious, surprised, imperative, 
bored into my guilty soul. Then my mouth 
opened of itself, and a voice that was not mine 
uttered a lie, 

“T do not recollect.” 

“Do not recollect!” repeated my father, stern- 
ly. 

The door opened as I was sliding into a freez- 
ing crevasse. 

“Mr. Eliot wishes to see you, sir,”’ said a ser- 
vant. 

*« ‘Recollect’ by the time I come back, Helen,” 
commanded my father, in leaving the room. 

The crackling and ticking were drowned by 
the slow thuds of my heart. 

“How it rains!’ remarked my sister Millie, 
kindly malapropos. 

‘Freezes as it falls,’’ seconded Richard, eager- 
ly. ‘Tsay, mother, have you seen the sign on 
the door of the new Methodist Church,—‘Slips 
and Sittings to be had’? A fellow can have both 
gratis on his way to school to-day.” 

They all laughed feebly. The tempest shook 
and whipped the north windows. The door 
opened again. 

“Helen!” It was my father who called and 
beckoned me into the next room. 

Mr. Eliot was walking up and down the floor, 
pale as a ghost, troubled as the March weather. 
My father did not offer mea seat, nor take one 
himself. 

“Who told you yesterday that Reuben Eliot 
was sick?”’ 

I was silent. 

“Speak!” he ordered. 

I would not. 

Mr. Eliot took my hand. In the depth of his 
distress he could pity mine. 

“The poor child is frightened, Manson. We 
will tell her why she is questioned. Helen, Iam 
going toconfide to you a fearful secret, My wife 
is deranged! She has not been sane for two—al- 
most three months. Nobody knew it for a long 
while excepting the doctor, nurse, myself, and 
very lately, our daughter Pauline. Yesterday I 
told your father al} and consulted him about 
placing her in a private asylum. She had grown 
so restless of late that we feared what has hap- 
pened. Within a week her fancy has been that 
our son is ill and in need of her. He is well, for 
I heard from him yesterday. She persisted in 
asserting that his letters are forged by me, poor 
darling!’ 

He stopped to recover hold of his voice, and 
hurried on. ‘‘Last evening she seemed calmer 
and more cheerful than for a month past; com- 
plained of drowsiness at nine o’clock, and asked 
the nurse to make her bed and arrange her for 
the night. I went in as usual to say ‘Good-night’ 
at half-past nine. She was apparently sleeping 
sweetly. I locked the doorafter me, The nurse 
slept in the dressing-room, with the door of com- 
munication open. This morning it was still ajar, 
but my wife was gone! 

“She had escaped by a window which opens 
upon the roof of the conservatory. She has not 
been dressed in three weeks, having kept her 
bed all the while. Her clothes were in another 
chamber. But she had taken the nurse’s large 
waterproof cloak and her own wadded bedside 
slippers. These and her night-dress were all her 
protection against the storm’’—shuddering, as he 
glanced atthe window. ‘No one knew of her 
hallucination with regard to Reuben excepting 
ourselves, unless she contrived to communicate 
secretly with some unknown person who may 
have aided in her flight. Helen, can you give 
us any light in this awful darkness?” 

I caught at a spider-web in my agony. 

“She is with Reuben! She is safe!’’ I said, in 
a smothered voice. I was choking with insensi- 
bility. 

“No, my child. I telegraphed to him and had 
an answer by eight o’clock. He had not seen or 
heard of her.”’ 

The self-contained heroine had dropped upon 
the carpet at ‘‘the villain’s’’ feet, weeping aloud 
while she tried to tell what she knew and what 
she had done. 1 was conscious of, and grateful 
for, the gentleness with which the stricken hus- 
band raised me and thanked me for the confes- 
sion that “gave him a hopeful clue.’ I remem- 
ber it now with exceeding astonishment, and that 
in all that followed, he never spoke a word of 
blame, even interceding with my father for my 
pardon. 

By the time he reacied the city, Reuben, 
alarmed by the first despatch, put upon the right 
track by the second, had traced the wanderer toa 
police-station, three miles from the ferry where 





the mother had left the train. She had no money 
for omnibus or carriage hire, and unfamiliar with 
that part of the town, had wandered on and on 
until, drenched and exhausted, she lay down 
upon a door-step, such a draggled, distraught ob- 
ject Reuben hardly knew her when he found her, 
unconscious and speechless, in a corner of the 
station-house. 

They bronght her home—in her coffin—in one 
week from the evening of my interview with 
her. Exposure and mind-fever had wrought ir- 
resistibly upon the worn body. She might have 
regained her reason under favorable conditions, 
said the physicians, Many, whose mental mala- 
dies were more serious, and of longer standing, 
had been returned cured from the “‘Retreat’’ in 
which her husband would have placed her. 

I had undone everything; destroyed possibili- 
ties and hopes and the home-happiness of my 
best friends in that little quarter-of-an-hour be- 
side the hemlock-hedge. 

+o 
For the Companion. 
THE HAWK. 


Ambushed in yonder cloud of white, 
Fareglittering from its azure height, 
He shrouds his swiftness and his might! 


But oft across the echoing sky, 
Long-drawn, though uttered suddenly, 
We hear his strange, shrill, bodeful cry. 


Winged robber! in his vaporous tower 
Secure in craft, as strong in power, 
Coolly he bides the fated hour 


When thro’ cloud-rifts of shadowy rise, 
Earthward are bent his ruthless eyes, 
Where, blind to doom, the quarry lies! 


And from dense cloud to noontide glow, 
(His fiery gaze still fixed below), 
He sails on pinions proud and slow! 


Till like a fierce embodied ray, 
He hurtles down the dazzling day,— 
A death-flash on his startled prey; 


And where but now a nest was found, 
Voiceful, beside its grassy mound, 
A few brown feathers strew the ground! 

Pach H, Hayne. 
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For the Companion. 
JACK’S “AUNT SOPHRONY.” 
By Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke. 

Jack Harding’s mother was out of health, and 
his father thought a voyage to Europe would do 
her good, so did the doctors; but what was to be 
done with Jack? There were no grandmothers 
and no maiden aunts in the family on either side, 
a state of things much to be regretted, but quite 
impossible to remedy on short notice; and as for 
taking the boy to Europe, a pet monkey, a young 
gorilla or a small grizzly bear would have been 
just as desirable a companion as a boy who never 
had been made to mind, and who was bubbling 
over with mischief from morning till night. 

Mra. Harding could not bear to leave him; he 
was her only child, and consequently spoiled, but 
she loved him as mothers will love even bad boys. 
However,.for once, his father was not to be 
moved by Jack’s sulks or coaxing; it was a mat- 
ter of life and death to Mrs. Harding, and before 
they sailed Master Jack was safely established in 
Bassett, his father’s native village, as a boarder 
in the homse of Deacon Peleg Hills, his grand- 
mother Harding’s brother. 

The deacon was the youngest of the family, 
and though he seemed very old indeed to Jack, 
Considered himself in the prime of life at fifty- 
six, while his wife, some ten years younger, was, 
in her own eyes, a young woman, though she 
was, or professed to be, an invalid. 

Bassett was a stupid little town, but boys of all 
kinds love the country—if they do not live in it. 
Everything was new to Jack; he was overjoyed 
to get away front school, to hunt hens’ nests in 
the barn, gobble at the turkeys till they were 
frantic, chase the calves round the home-lot and 
see their awkward knobby legs and heavy tails 
fly this way and that in their efforts to escape, 
and above all things, it was his delight to ride the 
aged horse to pasture, slip off his high back and 
let the bars down, turn out the cows and struggle 
back on to that slippery eminence for the home- 
ward ride. 

But the keen air of the hills gave him a tre- 
mendous appetite; he was hungry all the time, 
and never had enough to eat. The deacon was a 
poor man and a stingy one besides, and his wife 
was as “‘near’”’ as he; the fare was of the plain- 
est; pork, potatoes, beets and rye bread were the 
staples, and pie the luxury; the deacon would 
have it, and Jack was allowed a small segment 
because he was a boarder, while Peleg and ’Liza, 
Josh and Eben, were denied, and looked at Jack 
with longing eyes. 

Jehiel, a youth of nineteen, son of the deacon’s 
first wife, helped himself, but he did not care for 
anybody but himself, and he could be so cross 
and so troublesome his stepmother dared not pro- 
voke him. 

“T can’t make nothin’ out of that are city boy, 
deacon, ef I’ve got to give him pie ’n cake,”’ 
moaned Mrs. Hills, when Jack came there. 

“He does eat the awfullest! There wa’n’t a 
scrid o’ the biled pork left yesterday, and you 
know when I have my neurology spells I do lot 
on cold biled pork; it’s kinder salty, and relishes; 
nor we didn’t hev but one potato left for to chop 
for breakfast. I b’lieve he’s holler all the way 
down.” 

“Well, well, Sophrony, I guess he’s got ter hev 
some pie; ye needn't bake up no cake as I know 
of; rye gingerbread is real fillin’ and I guess it’s 
*baout as cheap as bread ’n butter when ye come 
to it, and you can’t eat nigh as much. Jonathan 


he pays pretty well for his board, ’nd he’s got to 
‘hey suthin’ or he’ll up an’ go off. I know it’s 
kinder hard on ye, but say! can’t you keep him 
to hum more? It’s kitin’ raound in the lots 
makes him so all-fired sharp for vittles; ef he 
stayed into the haouse, he wouldn’t want so 
much.” 

“Why, deacon, how you talk! Me with my 
neurology spells an’ nervous headaches, and my 
spine in my back, so’s ’t I can’t bear no noise 
whatever most days, ’n hev to keep the children 
in the barn when they aint in school. Why, 
should go ravin’ distracted to hev that boy round. 
He’s a livin’ storm ont o’ doors; seems as though 
I should give up when he aint no nearer ’n the 
hum-lot; how do ye s’pose I could bear him in 
the keepin’-room?”’ 

“Well, well, well, Sophrony, reg’late it as 
you've a mind to; I s’pose he is a bother.” 

And so he was; but he was ‘‘bothered,”’ too. 
No mortal boy can endure life without making a 
noise; “it is their nature to.”” A boy who can- 
not whistle, yell, stamp, rattle a stick on the 
fence-palings, or between his fingers, is a boy 
forlorn, but no boy or girl was allowed to give 
way to these natural impulses where Mrs. Hills 
lived; she nagged them all the time. 

‘Peleg, stop whistlin’ this minute! Your poor 
ma’s head’s jest ready to bu’st.”’ 

Peleg, Jr., rushed out doors with a bang. “O 
*Lizy, don’t ye rock! seems as though them rock- 
ers wis i-poundin’ on the spine o’ my back every 
individooal moment. I never did see sech young 
ones! Josh ’n Eben! you shet right up a-spellin’ 
over them lesson-books, or go out to the barn; 
seems as though creation was aginst me to-day, 
when I’ve got the neurology like sixty. Jack 
Hardin’, you must take off them boots o’ your’n, 
or keep out o’ the house. I can’t stan’ it!’ 

‘Well, give me a piece o’ bread ’n butter, Aunt 
*Phrony, ’nd I'll go to the barn ’long of the boys.”’ 

“I sha'n’t give ye nothin’ betwixt meals; ’t 
a’n’t hullsome, the doctors’ books all say so, and 
you’re a-goin’ out o’ here anyhow, or I shall have 
a screamin’ turn in two minutes’ time, and spaz- 
zums besides!’’ 

At which threat Jack fled. 

So the summer went on; when the sun shone 
Jack did not mind; he found plenty to do and 
some things to eat, for the guinea-hens and the 
turkeys would steal their nests, and Jack and 
Peleg, both hungry, growing boys, learned to 
stalk these inconsiderate fowls and plunder their 
private lairs; then they would build a fire be- 
tween two rocks up on the ledge, and roasting the 
eggs, enjoy a meal seasoned only with that best 
of all condiments, hunger, and a little salt, bought 
secretly at the village store. 

But there was many and many a rainy day 
when he had to take refuge in the house, be 
scolded, fretted at, kept still, half-fed, and be- 
fore October he disliked Aunt Phrony with all his 
heart; he might have been sorry for her, for he 
pitied his own gentle, languid mother sincerely, 
and was always ready to walk softly in her dark- 
ened room, but he saw Aunt Phrony whewing 
about the old house like a fresh breeze, making 
cheeses, working over butter, lifting heavy pails 
of milk, doing the great washing on Mondays, 
and driving affairs all before her in spite of the 
spine in her back and contingent ailments, and 
he did not quite believe her sufferings were great. 

‘Now I'll just delight all the young Hills and 
give Sophrony something to find fault about,”’ he 
said on returning home, shaking his head omin- 
ously. So when the holidays drew near he asked 
his father to give him some money that he might 
buy presents for the Hills family. 

If Mr. Harding could have looked into Jack’s 
mind a moment, he would never have granted 
this request, but he was pleased to find his boy 
ready to show kindness, and gave hiu a liberal 
sum to provide for all his gifts. 

Of course, father and mother came first, and 
Mr. Harding smiled over an elaborate cane, a 
thing he never used, while the tears stood in his 
wife’s eyes as she laid her head on a gay, chintz- 
covered cushion Jack had brought her with adim 
idea that she might be an invalid again, though 
the journey to Europe had quite restored her 
health. 

But this is forestalling our tale. 

The family at Bassett did not expect Jack to 
remember them; the money for his board was 
safe in Rutland Bank, and so much almost clear 
gain, for the deacon never found out how many 
eggs had gone to feed the two boys, who had no 
idea that there was any harm in helping them- 
selves to the food they needed, though a stern 
moralist would have looked at it with less lenient 
eyes, 

The packages arrived on Christmas morning 
by the stage which passed through the village, 
and the children were gathered with wide-open 
eyes to see what they contained. 

The first thing was a fiddle for Jehiel; the 
great ambition of his life, and his dull eyes really 
shone for once at the sight of this long-wanted 
possession. 

‘‘He’s a real clever leetle feller,’’ the tall youth 
growled, as he eyed the shining instrument, and 
began to string and tune it as best he could. 

Eliza’s bundle*was an accordion, an instrument 
much in favor in the rural districts of New Eng- 
land, though the dwellers in cities being provided 
with nocturnal cat-serenades do not need these 
valuable substitutes. 
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She too was delighted; to own an accordion 
was to be a personage in Bassett, and Eliza was 
almost fourteen. Josh and Eben had respectively 
a drum and a fife of the most ear-piercing de- 
scription, while Peleg turned red with joy, and in- 
dulged in all the big words he knew over a real 
shot-gun. 

The deacon and his wife were pleased of course. 
Short-sighted people! their enjoyment was brief. 
The house became a pandemonium; the long- 
drawn piteous howls of the accordion in ’Liza’s 
uuskilful hands were even worse than cats; she 
made efforts of the most desperate character at 
playing ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” till her own home 
was turned into an echo of bitterness, and when 
after many struggles and a desire to please her fa- 
ther she did achieve Old Hundred, the result was 
—but let every reader fill this blank who ever 
heard that noble tune put to slow torture on this 
ignoble instrument. 

The deacon could only gasp, “It’s dreadful 
sollum; I wouldn't get tired, "Lizy.’’ 

She did not; morning, noon and night the 
dragging wail resounded, only at times over- 
powered by Josh’s persistent drum, which he 
even took to bed with him, and the shrieks of 
Eben’s fife. 

Jehiel’s fiddle was the climax; to learn the fid- 
dle a student should take lodgings in a deaf- 
mute asylum if he has any humanity in his soul. 
A cornet next door, a bassoon round the corner, 
a French horn on top of the opposite hill, are each 
and all inexpressible anguish to the sensitive ear, 
and I speak from dreadful experience, but a fid- 
dle in the hands of a tyro is more exasperating 
far. 

Think then of Aunt Phrony beset by all these 
noises, with a chronic nervous headache, an 
aching back, and a tendency to hysteria! 

In vain She stopped her ears with cotton; if she 
produced thereby a sort of buzzing peace in her 
tympanum, Peleg’s gun, which was always pop- 
ping off somewhere, penetrated the plug with its 
sharp, sudden ‘‘bang,”’ and made her jump and 
tremble; and the long high squeal of the fiddle 
set cotton at defiance. 

She could and did abate the nuisance of the 
accordion in a measure, but the deacon insisted 
Eliza should have some time to enjoy and culti- 
vate her music (?) and the drum, which was 
Josh’s pride and joy, being put into a dark closet 
while he was at school, was found one morning 
with a ragged hole in the head,—presumably rats. 
This only made a double use of the fife impera- 
tive, for now both boys took to it; and Peleg’s 
gun serving to frighten hen-hawks and owls; his 
father would not relegate it to the garret. 

Jehiel went his way as usual; nobody could 
stop him. He was the eldest, and he was obsti- 
nate, and the fiddle squealed on. 

‘Dear me!’’ said Mrs. Hills, to her friend and 
confidant, Miss Beers, ‘‘seems as though I should 
go mad, S’manthy; what with that are ’cordion 
a-takin’ on as though somebody or ‘nother was 
a-havin’ teeth pulled continoous, and the fife 
that’s jest like a knittin’-needle a-goin’ through 
my poor head, and Peleg’s gun poppin’ off when 
you don’t expect nothin’ of the sort, and a-fetch- 
in’ on my nervous spells so ’s ’*t I don’t know 
whether I’m in the body or out on’t only for the 
noise, and wust of all, Jehiel’s fiddle jest like 
sharpenin’ of a file clus by your ear, a-settin’ your 
teeth on aidge, and a-makin’ your very back 
crawl, why, it seems as though I should give up 
and die sometimes, now I tell ye! I’d.ruther live 
into 2 menagerie ‘long of a brass band, for they 
do play tewns, and I expect the critters is still 
nights, but I'll be whipt if Jehiel don’t take that 
fiddle up chamber with him and tewn up till 
twelve o’clock real often. I wish’t I could tewn 
him!” 

The poor woman fairly cried. 

But Jack in the meantime found his revenge 
rather tasteless; he did not know, after all, 
whether his instruments worked to their proper 
end; perhaps Aunt Phrony liked them; he was 
uneasy. Revenge is not a wholly satisfactory pas- 
sion when it is best carried out, and when you 
don’t know whether its means have produced its 
end it becomes exasperating. 

So Jack was seized with a sudden desire to go 
to Bassett, about three weeks after Christmas, 
for some skating. He had a new pair of the very 
newest kind of skates at Christmas which had 
not lost their gloss. 

With this excuse he dropped from the Bassett 
and Rutland stage at Uncle Peleg’s door, and was 
hailed with shouts of delight. It was late in the 
afternoon when he got there, and in the joy of 
his unexpected visit the children all forgot to be 
musical; then directly after tea Jehiel and the 
two smaller boys took him out on the pond, for 
the moon was full that night and shining on 
broad fields of dazzling snow made the night like 
day. But luckless Jack had scarcely made a 
dozen darting circles on the smooth pond when 
his toe striick a small stick frozen upright in the 
ice, the tip of a branch fallen from the shore and 
partly resting on the bottom. 

It was & little thing, but Jack was in full career; 
over he went, and spun along the ice like a dry 
leaf. He did not try to rise, and when Jehiel 
came up to him the boy had fainted with pain; 
his leg was broken. 

It took a long time to get him back to the 
house, to find the doctor, to have the leg set, and 
to quiet the children, 
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Aunt Phrony showed herself a woman in this 
emergency. She did the right thing at the rizht 
moment, and was so cheery, so kind, so helpful, 
that Jack’s heart sank with shame. 

But that was not the worst of it; next day 
while he lay there, tired and aching, Eliza began 
to play the accordion; the long, quavering, rasp- 
ing notes yelled about him till he was almost 
wild, and after school the fife began its wild 
notes, and then came the fiddle, which greatly 
entertained him at first, but in a half-hour drove 
him almost to distraction. 

He could not complain; it was his own doing, 
but as day after day went on, fever developed, the 
case grew serious, and his father, who had come 
and gone, was sent for again and found Jack de- 
lirions, insisting, in eager, hoarse tones, that Je- 
hiel ‘‘would fiddle on his broken leg,’’ and ‘‘Liza 
tie her accordion round his throat and choke 
him.” 

The Boston doctor whom Mr. Harding brought 
with him made strict inquiry into the case, and 
ordered every instrument of music locked up, 
and quietness kept with unfailing strictness. Once 
armed with authority, Aunt Phrony was too glad 
to obey orders like this, and under her careful, 
kindly nursing, Jack at last got well, and came 
to himself full of penitence and remorse that he 
confessed to his mother one day with humble 

honesty. 

She was pained and grieved, yet full of mercy 
and forgiveness, mother-like; but all she said 
was,—except what her face said during the story, 
—*‘Jack, when I went to school, I had for the C 
sentence in my copy-book this old proverb:— 

“Curses, like young chickens, always come 
home to roost.’ ”’ 
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For the Companion, 


A GOLD MINER’S ADVENTURE. 

An acquaintance of the present writer, who has but 
recently returned from a sojourn of several years, 
mining and pioneering in the far West, gives the fol- | 
lowing graphic account of an adventure of his with 
the Uncpapas Sioux. 

In September, 1878, he said, I made a tour of the | 
Black Hills camps, and while at a place then known 
as “Turner's Wash-Out,” fell in with a Nova Scotian | 
named McMonagle, who had been prospecting on | 
the Little Powder River. The fellow was quite igno- | 
rant of the value of ores; but he had brought in 
some specimens which looked to me very promising; | 
and after some talk, he and J made a bargain to go 

| 





to the place whence he had come and prospect it still 
farther. 

We bought a mule and collected some provisions | 
and mining tools, ready fora start. But on the very 
night before the morning we had planned to start, | 
McMonagle got into an altercation in one of the sa- 
loons, or gambling-rooms, and was shot dead bya 
Texan named Doniphan. 

That hindered the expedition. But after a day or 
two, I concluded that I was as much McMonagle’s 
heir as anyone, and I determined to make the jour- 
ney alone, there being nobody else at the camp whom 
I cared to take as partner. 

There was some risk from the redskins, who were 
now and then hostile to miners. But prospecting 
parties were going out every day; and I resolved to 
incur the perils. | 

From what McMonagle had told me, I supposed it 
was a three days’ journey to the place he had de- 
scribed. a 

About thirty miles to the north-west of “Turner's” 
there was an old camp called “‘Caswell’s Hollow,” 
abandoned a year and ahalf before, after a short pe- 
riod of mining there. Nobody went near to it now. 
But the old trail was atill fair travelling; and as it 
was my route very nearly, I took itand reached the 
site of the former ‘city’ a little after sunset of my 
first day out. 

At one time there had been a dozen or fifteen log 
shanties here, but they had now all been burned or 
carried off piecemeal but one. This one was of logs 
with aslab roof, and stood beside the weed-grown 
trail, near the lower end of the Hollow. 

Here I stopped for the night, and hitched my mule 
among some willows down under the bank of the 
creek, fifteen or twenty rods from the shanty. I 
gave him a part of his corn and pulled a big handful 
of grass for fodder, and this done, went into the shan- 
ty to cook my own supper. 

An old stove with the top part of it broken, two or 
three greasy benches and a mouldy bunk of straw 
were all there was by way of furniture. 

From the ashes in the stove and from a kettle with 
several fresh bones in it, which had been set away in 
a corner, I was led to think that some prospecting 
party had occupied the camp not very long before. 

I had brought along a frying-pan of my own, and 
lighting a fire in the stove, proceeded to fry pork 
and make a miner's late dinner off that and hard 
tack, with a cup of strong coffee. 

Meanwhile, it had grown dark. At first, I had in- 
tended to go down the bank and sleep in the willows 
beside the mule. Buta heavy dew was falling, and 
it now seemed so damp out that I concluded to stay 
in the shanty. Taking some of the straw out of the 
bunk, I made a bed of it before the stove, and then, 
drawing off my heavy boots, rolled up in my blanket 
and lay with the bottoms of my feet to the warm oven 
—very comfortable. 

But I had not been lying there long when I heard 
a rustling in the straw, and a moment after some- 
thing quite heavy began to slide over my two ankles! 
It was a snake! as I felt sure the instant I felt the 
touch of it; and I started in spite of myself. 

The moment I stirred, it rattled! It wasa rattle- 
snake, a big one, I felt certain by the weight. 

I knew now that my only safety from its fangs lay 
in remaining motionless. 

With the sweat fairly breaking out all over me, I 
lay still, bracing every muscle to keep from starting. 
When [had stirred the reptile had stopped sliding 
over my ankles; and now I could feel his head glid- 
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A few moments after a brand in the stove blazed 
up, and I had a glimpse of the creature as it lay 
across my legs. 

At length, to my infinite relief, it began to slide on 
again; and it was with a throb of gratitude that I 
felt it glide away. 

As soon as, judging from the rustling, I thought it 
out of striking distance, I bounded to my feet and 
jumped on one of the benches. But the blaze had 
now gone out, and it was dark again. 

Before I could light a match and some splinters 
which I cut off the bench with nfy knife, the reptile 
had retreated out of sight; and though I now beat 
about the shanty in all the corners, I could not dis- 
cern its whereabouts. 

There was a partial loft in the shanty, consisting 
of six or eight loose boards laid on the beams; and 
not to run the risk of the snake’s creeping in upon 
me again, I now got up here with my carbine and 
blanket, and once more composed myself for the 
night. 

I had been lying up there half or three-quarters of 
an hour, I think,—for the touch of that snake had so 
worked on my nerves that I could not at once go to 
sleep,—when a murmur of low voices accompanied 
by muffled footsteps caught my ear; and rising on 

elbow in some alarm, I saw five dark figures step, 
one after the other, through the open doorway of my 
shanty! They spoke, and the moment I heard their 
voices inside, I knew they were Indians! 

You will readily believe me that I would have paid 
well to have been beyond the reach of the perils that 
environed me. 

One of the redskins threw down something heavy 
on the ground, which proved to be the carcass of a 
deer, or a buffalo-calf; and then another struck fire 
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After a time the hard breathing of first one, then 
another, of them assured me they were falling asleep, 
and pretty soon one of them began snoring loudly. 

Now for the first time, for at least three hours, I 
ventured to turn over and stretch out my cramped 
legs. Yet, though I felt certain they were all three 
sleeping, I doubted if it would be possible to get 
down off the boards without waking them up. 

I then thought of trying the roof, which was close 
to my head. On pushing against it with my hands, I 
found that the slabs were not nailed on very se- 
curely, Creeping along, I tried first one, then an- 
other. I could start them up off the rafters, but they 
creaked, and but for the heavy snoring which the In- 
dian made, I never could have accomplished it. 

Timing my efforts to his breath, I would push up 
when he drew one of his snores, and in that way 
blended the creaking of the old rusty nails with his 
nasal music. 

At length, I pushed one slab free and turned it 
back on the others, upon the outside. The next one 
I got off a little easier; but on attempting to turn it 
back as I had the other, it commenced to slide off the 
roof, and to my horror fell down to the ground with 
a loud clatter. 

The snoring stopped. I thought I would be dis- 
covered now, and clutching my carbine, held my 
breath, expecting they would all three leap up with 
awhoop. But though I heard them turn and stir, 
they did not wake; and soon the snoring one was 
breathing heavily again, louder than ever. 

Now that I had the two slabs off, there was just 
about room enough for me to crawl out. As softly 
as possible, I did so, and getting down to the eaves, 
swung off to the ground and stole on tiptoe away. 

Sliding down the bank, where my mule was, I un- 





and they soon had a blaze going in the stove. The 


light flared around, and I expected every moment 
they would look up and espy me. It seemed as if 
they must hear my heart beat! I grasped my car- 
bine, but did not dare cock it, but lay motionless, 
though resolved if they did see me, to assume the de- 
fensive. 

Two of them now began skinning the deer, and 
when they had finished and a good bed of coals was 
burned in the bottom of the stove, they each began 
roasting the meat in small slices on sticks—eating it 
as they toasted it, 

As they sat there, I was expecting each instant 
that some of them would spy out my frying-pan 
which I had stood up to drain behind the stove. 

Near an hour must have passed in this way, which 
seemed an age to me; and the five of them ate all 
the eatable portions of the deer. Then they lighted 
their pipes, and sitting on the benches round the 
stove, smoked and told stories and laughed as heart- 
ily as Lever heard a party of whites. 

One story had in it an expression that sounded, as 
the redskin spoke it, like chock-weet, chock-weet, 
milli-chit-wit, repeated every few minutes as he went 
on narrating; and as often as he used the expression 
the others would burst out laughing uproariously. 

All this while I dared not so much as stir for fear 
the boards would creak. 

Finally, after they had smoked and told all the 
stories they could think of, they loosened their belts 
and prepared to lie down. One of them went to the 
bunk, but had hardly stretched himself out in it, ere 
he leaped out with a low, deep exclamation. All the 
others sprang up in a moment. I thought to be sure 
they had discovered or heard me now, and was just 
on point of cocking my carbine to shoot when I heard 
the snake rattle. The reptile had crawled into the 
bunk, and the Indian had lain down on it. No won- 
der he jumped out, 

In a trice one of the others lighted a splint; and 
then laughing, they poked the bunk, till the snake 
raising its head, struck at the muzzle of one of their 
guns. With that, another of them instantly pinned 
it down with a piece of board; when a third snatch- 
ing it up by the tail, severed the reptile’s head com- 
pletely, at one snap, as with a whip. Then they 
laughed again, and after cutting off the “rattle,” 
threw the body of the reptile out. 

But instead of lying down again, two of the Indians 
took their guns and went out. I listened intently, 
but could not determine, from their softly moccasined 
feet, which way they went. They did not come in 
again, and soon the other three lay down. 

It was now very dark in the shanty, and I resolved 
that if the redskins went to sleep, I would escape 
somehow. For if I remained till daylight, they would 





ing over my leg to see what I was, I suppose. 


hardly fail to discover me. 











fastened and repacked him, and then looking outa 
path up the side of the gully 
into the trail, went on as 
fast as I could lead him. 

But my perils that night 
were not yet over. A late 
moon, now on its last half, 
was just rising in the south- 
east, but the trees and 
bushes still shadowed the 
trail. After going half or 
three-quarters of a mile, I 
crossed a bridge over the 
creek, built, in the palmy 
days of “Caswell’s Hollow,” 
of half logs, split In the cen- 
tre, and supported on posts 
eight or ten feet high, set 
in the creek bed. I had 
proceeded a few rods only 
beyond this bridge, when 
the mule suddenly pricked 
up his ears and stopped 
short. I glanced ahead and 
at first saw nothing; but con- 
tinuing to look sharply,— 
for the mule was peering 
intently along the trail,—I 
caught sight, at length, of 
two Indians coming rapidly 
towards us. No doubt they 
were the two who had left 
the shanty the evening be- 
fore. 

They had not sighted us. 
Dropping to rear of the 
mule, which stood stock-still 
as a post in the trail, I scud 
back to the bridge, and 
jumping down into the nearly dry creek-bed, took 
refuge under the bridge. 

For as much as ten minutes I heard nothing of the 
two redskins. I supposed they had spied the mule 
and were reconnoitring, thinking rightly that there 
was some one, or more, whites, not far off. But at 
length, I heard them coming up to cross the bridge, 
conversing in low tones, 

They crossed the bridge and went on for some dis- 
tance, with the mule. I ventured to take breath 
again. But a moment after, I heard one of them 
coming stealthily back. He came on to the bridge 
and stood there for some moments; then as if an idea 
of my whereabouts had suddenly come to him, he got 
down on his hands and knees and peeped over the 
ends of the logs. The instant he fairly showed his 
arm and head, I fired the carbine, which caused him 
to leave in terror, probably wounded. 

I knew the report of my carbine must have waked 
the three Indians whom I had left at the shanty, and 
that I should soon have all of them after me. So 
the instant I had fired, I ran from under the bridge, 
down the creek, for two or three hundred yards, 
then climbed the bluff on the east side. 

As I went up the bank, the redskin back at the 
bridge uttered a savage yell and sent a bullet into 
the gravel beside me. 

This salutation I did not stop to return, however, 
but took to the pines; and I made such good time 
through them and over the gravel hills, that before 
eleven o’clock that forenoon, I was back at ‘Turn- 
er’s Washout.” 
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A CALIFORNIA SHEPHERD. 

The life of a sheep-herder in California is a hard 
and solitary one, except when recalled to the home- 
ranch during “shearing” and ‘lipping.”’ His only 
companions are the sheep and his dog. 

Once a week, perhaps, says the Californian, the 
man who carries the rations around to the various 
camps may ehat with him a minute or two, if he has 
time; but more frequently will not see him at all, 
leaving the “grub” at the camp, while the shepherd 
may be two or three miles away with his flock. 

Once in a while, too, the “boss,”’ or major-domo, 
may ride round—generally when he is least expected 
—to catch him napping, to give him orders about 
changing his place, or to look into the condition of 
the flock, as the case may be. 

But, apart from these casualties, the shepherd is, so 
far as human intercourse is concerned, as completely 
alone as if he were in solitary confinement in a peni- 
tentiary. 

The home of a Californian shepherd is a cabin, 





sometimes made of rough boards, sometimes of red- 
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wood “shakes,”’ about twelve feet by eight, supplied, 
in regions where wood is plentiful, with a rude stone 
fireplace, or a small sheet-iron cooking-stove. 
Sometimes merely a tent is provided, and the herd- 
er does his cooking as he can, outside. Daring the 
summer this latter class of domiciles is not unpleas- 
ant, that is, if it can be pitched under the shade of a 
tree. But woe to the luckless herder who is com- 
pelled to camp in a tent upon the bare Californian 
plains beneath a nearly vertical sun! 

His cabin is provided with a small deal table, a stool 
or two, some shelves on the wall, and a bunk made 
of deal boards attached to one of the walls; and if he 
is in luck, or has a “boss” who has a little respect for 
his help—which the “bosses”’ rarely have—a stove or 
fireplace. 

The floor of the cabin is usually literally a “ground 
floor,” though instances of shepherds’ huts being 
built with plank flooring are getting more common 
in the case of recent erections. 

His cooking utensils consist of a coffee-pot, baking- 
pan, frying-pan and goblet; hjs dishes are usually 
limited to a tin plate, cup, knife, fork and spoon. 

The rations of a shepherd consist of a sack of flour, 
a bag of beans, a sack of potatoes, some coffee, tea, 
sugar, salt, etc., with either the privilege of killing a 
sheep when out of meat, or the allowance of a quar- 
ter of mutton killed at the home-ranch, and “packed” 
round by the “packer’’—as the man who brings round 
rations to the camps is called—once a week. 

This is supposed to be the most frugal estimate in 
the way of rations, but we have known cases where 
even this poor supply has been suffered to fall short, 
through the niggardliness of “bosses,” or the neglect 
of “packers,” and the poor herder haa been reduced 
to the single articles of beans and salt, together, of 
course, with the mutton it was always in his power 
to supply himself with. 
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For the Companion. 


**“MINERVA.”’ 


In a silent shady region, where the sunlight never falls, 
And the dust of many a season hangs upon the gloomy 


walls; 
Amid the massive timbers that support an ancient dome, 
Iwells a famous little lady in her strangely builded home. 


\nd like her mighty namesake of the ages long ago, 

Our Minerva is a weaver, who the finest work can show; 
As through her perfect warp s' ¢ will make her shuttle fly, 
In the weaving of a fabric fine as any ‘neath the sky. 






But, in certain wicked ways, has this frisky little weaver 

Vroved beyond a chance of question, that she is an arch 
deceiver. 

For near her shady dwelling she has spread a net so fine 

It would never in the darkness of its presence give a sign. 


And oft will some gauzy insect, as he circles through the 
air, 
Quite secure from dreams of trouble and without a single 


e, 
Sail into the viewless ambueh of this very cruel spinner, 
And thus supply her castle with the dainties of a dinner. 


With legs and wings entangled in the network, fine and 
strong 

He can ne’er secure his freedom, though he struggle hard 
and long. 

And e’en while he thus is striving, Miss Minerva from her 


Knots the silken cords about him till his buzzing life is 
o’er. 


While we surely must admit that such a ruse seems hardly 
right, 
We must not condemn the spider ! 
edge light; 
Man is surely quite as artful when he sets a cruel snare, 
And entraps the harmless rabbit to enrich his table’s fare! 
AppIson F. BROWNE. 


For he has but knowl- 
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For the Companion. 


THE COLORED PEOPLE IN WASH- 
INGTON. 

Strangers in Washington are often astonished to 
see in the vicinity of many princely mansions odd- 
looking shanties, white, red and brown, swarming 
with children of every shade of color from deep 
black to almost white. 

Many of these small and not over comfortable 
abodes are owned by the blacks, who decline to sell 
for the reason that on account of the advanced price 
of land they could not build a homestead within the 
boundaries of the city. Almost always these places 
are distinguished by signs, such, for example, as 
“John Blake, Witewasher,”’ or “Mary Anderson, 
plane sowing dun hear.”’ Asa general thing these 
people do their own lettering, and many of these 
signs in their orthography are quite original. 

In glancing in, one sees a bed in the corner, a 
cooking-stove, dishes set about on the mantel-piece, 
and wherever there isa niche out of the way of the 
children’s hands. 

Sometimes a huge wash-tub stands in the middle 
of the room, or near a window, where “imammy,”’ in 
her turban of bright colors, stands crooning some old 
plantation melody with two or three children playing 
at her feet, and a baby in the cradle. How she finds 
space to move about in such contracted space is hard 
to conjecture, until you see her put on an ominous 
frown, gather tip her skirt, her arms dripping with 
soap-suds, and hear her cry out in a terrible voice,— 

“You, George Washington, take Elmiry Virginny 
and John Randulf and Abram Linkum out de do’, or 
I'll scald ebery one ob you wid bilin’ hot water.” 

Then there is.a stampede, for some of these de- 
scendants of Africa can be right cruel when they 
choose, and the little darkies with the high-sounding 
names drag each other to the door, and resume their 
play upon the sidewalk, happy in their. freedom as 
the day is long. 

“On the whole it’s a good thing to be rid of them,” 
said a proud Washington matron, the other day, “for 
the children were always under one’s feet. You 
could hardly be unkind to the little ones that were 
ours by inheritance, and our white children were in- 
jured by their influence, but Ido protest I hate to sit 
beside them in the cars and at public places. ” 
“But,” said I, “you took them in your carriages, 
and sometimes made companions of them in the old 
days.”” 

“Oh, but there was a difference,”’ was the quick re- 
ply, and that is all you will ever get for answer. The 
affection of people North and South for negroes as 
servants, and the dislike of the same people for them 
on common social grounds, is a thing hard to explain. 
There is a difference. Bands of boys and girls, 
well-dressed and intelligent In look and manner, 
pass my windows every day with their books in straps 
or in satchels, on their way to school. Happier 





groups cannot be seen anywhere, and their teachers 
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bear testimony that they are apt in all their 
studies. There are several schools here, all well- 
filled with studious and attentive children, many 
of them so white that among native-born citizens 
they could not be told from the Anglo-Saxon, 
fair-haired races. 

If, however, you wish to see the colored people 
in their glory, go to their churches. Sunday is 












evidently their great gala-day of the week, and 
they thoroughly enjoy its privileges. For an 
hour before the church-bells ring they go stream- 
ing through the various avenues and thorongh- 
fares in all the colors of the rainbow. Old 
aunties, wrinkled and stooping, leaning upon 
friendly canes, white-bearded grandfathers who 
ean look back to slavery days, and frocked 
youngsters who will listen to the stories of other 
times, as to fairy tales that have no real meaning 
to them. 

Let us follow this oncoming group of father, 
mother, and five or six children, bound to ‘“‘Brud- 
der Brooks’,’’ whose huge barn of a church 
stands near A Street, in the northwestern part of 
the city. 
ly filling up, until when the bell has ceased to vi- 
brate upon the still sweet Sabbath air, there is 
not a vacant seat to be seen. 

The faces are all devout; some wear an aspect 
of such exaggerated devotion that one can hardly 
keep one’s face straight while looking at them. 
It is such a strange sight to the new-comer; al- 
most like being transported into another country. 

Rows upon rows of black, weather-beaten 
faces, for some way tlie old people seem to gather 
together; rows upon rows of gleaming black 
eyes set in blue-white porcelain, seemingly; rows 
upon rows of white, gray, and grizzled beards, 
and ‘‘society’’ bonnets, with their ribbons of uni- 
form color, and then the rest of the congregation 
dressed in the fashion, and smiling round with 
all the levity of youth, 

Presently Brother Brooks ascends to his pulpit, 


and there is a flutter through the entire congre- | 


gation. Perhaps the portly minister gives a sign 
for the singing of ahymn, while he prepares him- 
self for the coming exercises, and such a chorus as 
commences! Led by one mighty voice, joined in 
by another, and then by hundreds, till the melo- 
dy swells and soars, and the old fathers and 
mothers shut their eyes, see-sawing back and 
forth, while they pour their souls out in the 
words, keeping time with feet, heads and hands, 

No hymn-books are used in these old-fashioned 
hymns, for many of them have never been print- 
ed, and I have no doubt that from time to time 
they are improvised as the spirit moves, by the 
poetical and devotional leader. 

Then the service begins. The choiris a trained 
one, and sweeter music than they can give one 
would not wish to hear. ‘‘Brudder Brooks’ 
preaches his sermon, not very profound, not over 
logical, but full of good advice, and sometimes 
eloquent. 

After the sermon there commences an odd way 


of collecting money for some special object. The | 


minister calls the people by name, and they 
march out of their seats up to the table, and de- 
posit what they can afford, and what they have 
laid by. The mound of coppers and silver slowly 
increases until there is quite a goodly pile, and 
the people are complimented for their generosity, 
or blamed for their niggardliness, as the sum 
meets or disappoints the expectations formed. 


tt 


THE COLORED PEOPLE IN WASHINGTON. 


Immense as the place looks, it is rapid- | 


At night, at their less formal meetings, the 
wildest confusion reigns at times. If it is a sea- 
son of religious excitement, the howls and wail- 
ings and sobs and shrieks that emanate from 
some of these assemblies are simply terrific. 
And when to these is added a band of music, 
playing the airs of Moody and Sankey, while 
some join in and sing, and others yell and rend 
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the air with their ecstatic or 
despairing cries, it would be im- 
possible to imagine a greater 
tumult. 

On the other hand, there are 
among the people of color some 
of our very best citizens. Of 
these, Fred Douglas is a repre- 
sentative man, and occupies 2 
position of trust and _ honor. 
Others are journalists, physi- 
cians, professors, and clergy- 
men. The Rev. Dr. Crammle, 
of St. Luke Episcopal Church, 
though of marked African de- 
scent, is a graduate of Oxford, 
England, and his congregation 
is made up of men and women 
of culture and refinement. 

Their homes are comfortable 
and elegant; their sons and 
daughters are studious and ac- 
complished. Public opinion still 
banishes them from white 
churches, and they seldom fre- 
quent places of amusement, but 
perhaps they are none the less 
happy for that. They have their 
own circles, enjoy ments and pur- 
suits, in many cases are well off, and ask no 
favors at .the hands of those who consider them- 
selves their superiors. GARRY Moss. 
+r — 


OUR FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 

It is not anticipating more than will probably 
be realized, to expect that within a few years the 
United States will be the financial centre of the 
world, As events are now tending, it will take 
not more than five years, at the most, to give 
this country the largest accumulation of coined 
money of any nation. 

‘These assertions read like an exaggeration, but 
they are the sober truth, Already we have in 
the United States an enormons stock of gold and 
silver. The banks of New York city have nearly 
half as much gold as there is in the Bank of Eng- 
land. The United States Treasury has a vast 
store in addition, and it is estimated by Treasury 
officers that in the whole country there is no less 
than five hundred and seventy million dollars in 
coin. 

Very much the largest part of this stock has 
been accumulated during the last few years. In 
1876 there was probably not as much as two hun- 
dred millions in coin in the whole country. But 
in four prosperous years we have taken a posi- 
tion among the largest holders of the precious 
metals. Great Britain alone exceeds us in the 
amount of go!d in circulation. France has more 
silver but less gold. 

Now the circumstances which have given us 
this large stock of gold and silver are still in op- 
eration. We are producing a great surplus in 
| excess of our needs for consumption, and have 
| the whole of it for sale, - 
| At the same time, the broad extent of the 
country, its remarkable variety of soil and cli- 
mate, and its wonderful productiveness, supply 
us at home with most of the articles required by 
| civilized nations, some or all of which other 
| countries have to import. Consequently, we are 
able to keep the money that is paid for those of 
our own productions which are sold abroad. 

It is often asserted that because we used to buy 
so much more than we sold, we shall do so again. 
It is not likely. We are now largely independ- 
ent of foreign countries for our supplies of the 
articles that used to form the staple of our im- 
ports,—iron, cotton and woollen goods; while 
other countries are more dependent upon us than 
ever before for the articles which wé produce in 
the greatest abundance,—cotton, grain, meat, pe- 
troleum and tobacco. 
| It now seems to be impossible that the value of 
| our imports should exceed that of exports for any 
| long time together—in other words, that the ‘‘bal- 
| ance of trade”’ should be against us. If it is not, 
we shall at least keep at home the gold and silver 
mined in the country; and that alone will in a 
| very few vears make us the richest nation of the 
globe in coined money, and the masters of the 
exchange business of the world. 

It is said that an eminent statesman of Eng- 
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land lately remarked that this country was pass- 
ing Great Britain ‘‘at a canter.’’ Judged by the 
comparative progress of the two countries in 
commerce and production, the statement is liter- 
ally true. 

The future of America promises to be the 
grandest of the empires of the world. Such a 
view may well fill us with honest pride and make 
us sensible to our duties as citizens. 

pe RD a ee Le ee 
Fer the Companion. 
A SUMMER RETREAT. 


I knowa — by the sounding main 

Where Life and Happiness together dwell. 

The village bells behind, in front the surging waves, 
Commingle notes that lull the soul to rest. 

Circling round, the green old forests populous 
With birds — the great anthem, both at morn 
Andeve. High on an ancient crag, the roof 

Looks heaven ward, asking only quiet days 

And thoughts serene for those who nestle there. 
Descend into the summer vale below 

Perfumed with orchards and the breath of ferns, 
Rustling with squirrels,—blithe inhabitants 

That unmolested roam, and run at random 

Where they list, like gamesome children, up and down 
The rocky pathways, deep in dewy moss. 

*Tis a wild pleasure to be breathing there— 

Far from the turbulent city, clanging loud 

With care, its burning pavements scorching 
Weary feet, its blistering dome on fire ;— 

To watch the clouds that cool yon sandy shores; 
To see the day, slow mounting, light the world; 

To hear, sea-fanned at noon, the sweet south-wind 
In music blowing from the fragrant deep; 

To hail the moon emerging from her caves, 

And track her starry followers up the skies, 


O Universal Father! mould our hearts 
In harmony with all these sinless shapes, 
These sounds, so vocal of thyself, eternal 
Witnesses of Power and all-embracing Love. 
James T, FIELDS. 
—— +O 

CABINET CHANGES IN FRANCE. 

The Cabinet of M. de Freycinet in France has 
dissolved, and a new cabinet, of which M. Jules 
Ferry is the head, has been formed. Some of 
the members of the retiring Cabinet remain in 
the new. Others have come into office; among 
them Bartholemey St. Hilaire, best known as 
having been for many years the secretary of M. 
Theirs; General Farre; and M. Tirard. 

The cause of this sndden change is two-fold. 
It has been brought about by a disagreement as 
to whether the law shutting up the Catholic con- 
gregations shall be enforced; and by differences 
respecting the foreign policy of France. 

An account of the breaking up of the Jesuit 
establishments, under the law referred to above, 
has already been given in the Companion. 

But besides the Jesuits, there are certain other 
Catholic societies such as the Benedictines and 
the Dominicans, against which the same law de- 
creed extinction. These, being rather less ob- 
noxious than the Jesuits, were allowed a longer 
time in which to settle their affairs and close their 
establishments. This period of grace has now 
expired; and the question has been, shall they, 
like the Jesnits, be extinguished by force? Just 
before the period of grace was exhausted, these 
societies united in a declaration, that if allowed 
still to exist, they would accept the Republic, and 
always be loyal to its laws and its interests, 

It was this document which caused the differ- 
ence of opinion in de Freycinet’s Cabinet, and 
broke it up. M. de Freycinet himself took the 
moderate view, and thought that, after such a 
declaration from the societies, the law should not 
be strictly enforced against them. 

But a majority of his colleagues, headed by 
M. Constans, Minister of the Interior, thought 
otherwise; and their opinion, hostile to the 
doomed societies, prevailed. 

The new Prime Minister, Jules Ferry, is known 
to favor the abolition of the societies. Indeed, 
he was the author of the very law that condemns 
them. There is every reason to believe, there- 
fore, that the law will be enforced, and the soci- 
eties broken up. 

Another alleged cause of the break-up of the 
late Cabinet is the difference of opinion between 
De Freycinet and Gambetta—who-is the most 
powerful Republican politician in France—on the 
subject of foreign relations. 

Gambetta, in his speech at Cherbourg, inti- 
mated that the time was approaching when 
France should attempt to regain from Germany 
her lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. Thus 
he seemed to commit the Republicans to a war- 
like policy. 

Premier de Freycinet, on the other hand, made 
soon after a very peaceful speech at Montauban. 
This is believed to have displeased Gambetta, 
who, controlling the action of a large majority of 
Republicans in the Chamber of Deputies, brought 
about de Freycinet’s downfall, and replaced him 
by one of his (Gambetta’s) devoted adherents, 
Jules Ferry. 

It is surely to be hoped that, in spite of these 
facts, the new Cabinet will prove a pacific one, 
and will not use its power to create alarm in Eu- 
rope, or to show itself bent on war with Germany. 
It is said that “everything comes in time to him 
who waits; and events may occur in the future 
which will restore the lost provinces to France 
without being won at the cost of war, desolation, 
and ruin. 

But it is not to be fairly expected that the 
Catholic societies will escape the fate of the 
Jesuits. They are doubtless dogqmed, and thus 
will be satisfied the loud clamor against such or- 
ganizations as has been so loudly raised in France 
during the past three or four years. 

The countries of Europe are passing through 
great and surprising changes. But the end of all 
these political overturns will doubtless be the 
equality of rights and the freedom of conscience 
| that exist in our own land, though many years 





may elapse before the time arrives. The France 
of the future will undoubtedly give equal rights 
of worship to all. 
a clceeeniaii linn tase 
THAT BABE OF SPAIN. 

Scenes have occurred at Madrid lately which 
bring back past ages to us most vividly. A child 
was born in the palace, an heir to the throne of 
Spain. The public rooms of the vast edifice—one 
of the largest and most magnificent royal houses 
in Europe—were filled with grandees and offi- 
cials, princes, nobles, knights, ambassadors, 
judges, bishops, all dressed in the grand costumes 
of former centuries, except alone the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the American republics, who were in 
the plain garb of to-day. 

A chamberlain announced to the gorgeous and 
expectant throng that a princess was born. A 
few minutes later, the young king, in accordance 
with ancient usage, entered, bearing the new- 
born child on a golden tray covered with a veil of 
lace. The vail was raised and the whole com- 
pany gazed upon the infant; after which it was 
taken to the apartments prepared for it, and te 
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deums were chanted in all the churches. Every- 
thing was done as if this were the year 1492, and 


| the child were the offspring of Ferdinand and 


Isabella. 
What are we to think of it? Is it a good thing 


‘ . . . . . 
| or a bad thing for Spain, this revival of ancient 
| usages, this imitation monarchy? 


Ignorant people can only be governed through 
their imaginations. As long as two-thirds of 
the people of Spain are quite illiterate, they will 
crave, and perhaps need, some such semblance 
of a monarchy as this. They see in the very or- 
dinary young man who is now styled King of 
Spain an heir of a long line of historic kings, 
and a se-called representative of the Majesty of 
Heaven. 

It is a costly taste. The present court of Spain 
consumes almost as much money in a year as 
Tweed used to steal from the city of New York, 
and, like Tweed, excludes from office al] the men 
who could fill office most to the public advantage. 

Let us call government by whatever name we 
will, it is no matter; where the people are igno- 
rant and unthinking, they will be amused, plun- 
dered and oppressed. Spain does the plundering 
with stately elegance and ancient decorum. A 
young and happy father proudly showing his 
child on a gold tray to a crowd of well-behaved 
people is not a bad notion of a tableau, and all 
untaught Spain is impressed by it. 
stil a at 

THE PLANET MARS. 

Mars has of late been too far away to be of much 
account to star-gazers. But an interesting epoch oc- 
curs on the 25th, for he is then in conjunction with 
the sun. Two points in the revolution of the planets 
outside the orbit of the earth should be impressed on 
the memory. These are conjunction and opposition; 
the starting points in following the movements of 
Mars, and the four great planets that roll their 
mighty spheres beyond his bounds. At conjunction, 
these planets are at their most distant point, the sun 
being directly between them and the earth. 

As we look at them, they seem to be joined to the 
sun, rising and setting at the same time, and becom- 
ing invisible as they are eclipsed by his beams. At 
opposition, they are at their nearest point, the earth 
being between them and the sun. They then appear 
to be opposite the sun, rising at sunset and setting at 
sunrise. 

Three planets illustrate these movements in Octo- 
ber. Jupiter and Saturn are in opposition, and Mars 
is in conjunction. The former are brilliant evening 
stars rising in the east just before the latter sets in 
the west, close to the sun and hidden in his rays. 

After conjunction, Mars passes to the western side 
of the sun, and in a month or two becomes visible in 
the east as morning star, continuing this rdle, and 
gradually increasing in size and ruddy glow until his 
opposition in December, 1881. 

Observers have a better telescopic view of this 
planet than of any other object in the heavens except 
the moon. Mars is the earth in miniature. His day 
is a little longer, his inclination to the ecliptic a little 
greater, and his year not quite twice as long as ours. 

Eegle-eyed astronomers have made wonderful dis- 
coveries on our brother planet. They find his surface 
diversified with land and water, trace the red color 
of his disc to the ruddiness of certain ingredients in 
his soil, discern gases and vapors in his atmosphere, 
watch the floating clouds that make beautiful his 
sunsets and sunrises, gaze with awe upon the storms 
that sweep over his surface, and note the ice-bound 
circles around his poles as they increase in the cold 
of the Martian winter and melt partially away in the 
heat of the Martian summer. 


—@o—__—_—_—_— 


A NEW BUSINESS FOR GIRLS. 

At the great State Fair held this year in Pennsyl- 
vania in the Centennial buildings, there was an ex- 
hibit which would probably have been of use and in- 
terest to many of the young girls who read the Com- 
panion. 

It was made by an Association of Ladies who know 
how many such girls there are, especially in farm- 
houses, belonging to families of straitened means, 
who feel every day the gripings of poverty and who 
would gladly add something to the family income, 
but whose whole time is occupied by the household 
work, 

These ladies proposed that they should add to their 
domestic labors an industry which occupies but a 
short portion of each day during six weeks in spring 
and six in late summer, which yields a good income, 
and which will add greatly to the prosperity of the 
country. It is the raising of silk-worms. 





The Association furnish instruction, ete., gratui- 
tously; a cocoonery can be begun by any careful, in- 
| telligent woman or girl, in a vacant room of her 
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house with a few eggs, provided there are mulberry 
trees within reach. Any manor boy who knows how 
to use his hands can make the trays for her without 
cost. Silk-worms are a capital which increase with 
prodigious rapidity; the cocoons and floss silk bring 
in from one dollar to one hundred and fifty dollars 
per pound. Our silk manufacturers heve been 
obliged to import raw silk which could just as well 
have been raised at home, and the production of 
which would have helped many a poor woman to 
comfort and happiness. The exhibit of cocoons and 
silk made by the Association was from cocooneries 
established by just such women. 

The young girls of America belonging to the indus- 
trial classes should not slight these methods of earn- 
ing a living which involve a little technical knowl- 
edge and labor, but which can be carried on at home 
under the protection of their father’s roof. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS.—LIST NO, 8. 

The following is the list of successful competitors: 

Oil-Painting.—-L. H. Patron, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
“Scene on the St. Lawrence.” Prize, “Gibbon’s 
Rome.” 

Herbarium.—E. A. JoHunson, Lynn, Mass. Prize, 
Rassia Leather Photograph Album. 

SECOND PRIZE,—Mark Twain’s Scrap-Book and 
Album; Gussie DICKERMAN, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 

American Shells.—FRep. W. Hatcu, Oak Hill, 
Fla. Prize, Queen’s Household Microscope. 

Sea-Moss Pictures.—FLORENCE M. HALL, Car- 
penteria, Cal. Prize, Pearl Pencil. 

Design of Farm-House.—ALBERT E. WHITE, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Prize, ‘Four Books.” 

Pencil Study of Trees.—JOHNNIE WOODWARD, 
Essex, la. Prize, ‘‘Macaulay’s England.” 

American Woods.—EpDDIE WHITAKER, South 

Soston, Mass. Prize, Holly Saw. 

SECOND PRIZE,—“Zigzag Journeys in Europe;” 
J.C. JONES, Polk, Ohio. 

Description of Incident.—CHARLEs N, SMITH, 
Le Roy, N.Y. Subject, “A Day at Watkins.” Prize, 
Telescope No. 2. 

SECOND PRIZE,—Webster’s Academic Dictionary; 
JENNIE C. EATON, Somerville, Mass. Subject, “Lake 
Walden.” 

The number of competitors for the best specimens 
of American Woods was much larger than we antici- 
pated, and our young friends must certainly have 
plied the axe pretty vigorously in the forests the past 
summer, and thereby gained the prizes of health and 
knowledge, which are much more precious than any 
prize we could offer. 

A gentleman, whose little son sends some specimens 
of woods, writes: 





“I consider that his search for them, the exercise and 
pleasure derived, and great information gained in his task, 
are his greatest reward. The thirst for useful knowledge 
which it has increased in him is one of the grand good re- 
sults caused by the prize offered by you for the collection 
of woods gathered by the boys; for which receive our 
hearty thanks.” 

secession 
“THE MAD POET.” 

Such was the name given to McDonald Clarke, a 
wild; eccentric writer of verses, who lived in the city 
of New York some thirty years ago. He had a tal- 
ent-for improvisation, which he used to celebrate the 
charms of those persons of whom, from time to 
time, he became enamoured. 

A volume of his poems, published by subscription, 
contains in the preface these touching paragraphs: 

“l won't pester folks with apologies. Here’sa 
rough handful of flowers,—a little dirt about the 
roots,—a tear’l! wash it off! 

“If the life of my poetry is wholesome, ‘twill 
breathe after the wild spirit that inspired it has 
been sobered at the terrible tribunal of eternity, and 
the weak hand that traced it long wasted to ashes.” 

In one of these wild moods which frequently came 
upon him, when the will to be sublime was not sus- 
tained by the strength, he wrote these lines on Wash- 
ington: 

*Eternity,—give him elbowroom; 
A spirit like his is large; 
Earth,—fence with artillery his tomb, 
And fire a double charge 
To the memory of Ainerica’s greatest man; 
Match him, posterity, if you can.” 

He was a regular attendant on Sunday church ser- 
vices, and in one of his lucid moods wrote this ten- 
der, simple tribute to the Sabbath: 

“T feel the happier all the week, 
If iny foot has preased the sacred aisle, 
The pillow seeins softer to iny cheek; 
I sink to slumber with a simile; 
With sinful passions cease to fight, 
And sweetly dream on Sunday night.” 





He died in the lunatic asylum on Blackwell’s Isl- 
and, and was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. Speak- 
ing of the arrangements he desired made for his fu- 
neral, he said, “I hope the children will come. I want 
to be buried by the side of children. Four things I 
am sure there will be in heaven—music, flowers, pure 
air and plenty of little children.” 

—_—- +e _ 
COSTLY ECONOMY. 

Econowy is a virtue which Americans are slow to 
practise, even under the pressure of hard times. But 
‘a penny saved” is not always “a penny earned,” for 
“penny-wise’’ is sometimes “pound-foolish.” 

A striking instance of expensive economy hap- 
pened recently in M A man, boastful of the 
wealth acquired by little savings, had occasion to 





cross ariver. There were two bridges over the riv- 
er, the one a toll-bridge, exacting a penny from all 
foot-passengers, the other a railroad bridge, less safe 
but free. f 

The rich miser did not hesitate; it was against his 
conscience to spend a penny needlessly. He took, 
therefore, the railroad bridge, and escaped the toll- 
gate. But he paid a prodigious toll, in spite of his 
precaution; for at a dangerous part of the bridge he 
was obliged to creep on all fours, and a pocket-book, 
containing seven hundred dollars, dropped from his 
coat-pocket and was swallowed by the hungry wa- 
ters. It was costly economy; for though he saved a 
penny, he lost seven hundred dollars. 

——_—_ +O” ——$—$———— 
EARLY HARDSHIPS. . 

In Great Britain, as in this country, many eminent 
men begin life with struggles and hardships. The 
two brothers Chambers, of Scotland, enjoy an envia- 
ble repntation for having done so much to bring val- 
unable reading within reach of the people by their 





cheap publications, They also earned by their en- 
terprise a fortune for themselves. But they had 
au hard life in boyhood and in early manhood. 
Fanny Kemble tells a story that she heard from the 
lips of Robert Chambers: 

“I remember his describing to me the terrible long- 
ing occasioned by the smell of newly-baked bread in 
a baker’s shop near where they lived, to their poor, 
half-starved, craving appetites, while they were 
saving every particle they could scrape together for 
books and that intellectual sustenance of which, in 
after years, they became such bountiful dispensers to 
the English-reading folk. Theirs is a very noble 
story of virtue conquering fortune and dedicating it 
to the highest purposes.” 

Mr. Gladstone says that great men are formed by 
the hard struggles of life. “It is in the masses of 
the people that the deepest fountains of true life re- 
side. The great artists have not come from the high- 


er classes.”’ 
Seinen. PEE Se Re aes 


FEARFUL PUNISHMENT. 

Mr. Elkanah Watson, an American gentleman, 
who travelled in England during 1782, records in his 
memoirs that he saw in the market-place of Devizes 
& monument which the magistrates erected to com- 
memorate a Divine judgment. 

A woman, having purchased certain articles in the 
market, affirmed that she had paid for them, which 
the seller denied. An altercation ensued, when she 
uttered the imprecation :— 

‘May God strike me dead if I have not paid it!” 

She fell down and immediately expired. In her 
clenched hand which she had impiously raised to 
heaven was found the money. 

Mr. Watson adds that he subsequently knew in 
America a respectable gentleman, a native of De- 
vizes, who assured him that he (the gentleman) was 
an eye-witness of this woman’s invocation and death. 


————__+or— 


SOLOMON AND THE BLACKSMITH. 
Mulciber (or Vulcan) was the artificer of heaven— 
in the Greek mythology—and they are not far wrong 
who represent Tubal-Cain, the first mechanic, as the 
father of civilization. The blacksmith has some- 
times been called the king of mechanics, and this is 

the way he is said to have earned the distinction: 


The story goes that, during the building of Soelo- 
mon’'s Temple, that wise ruler decided to treat the 
artisans employed on his famous edifice toa banquet, 
While the men were enjoying the good things his 
bounty had provided, King Solomon moved about 
from table to table, endeavoring to become better 
acquainted with his workmen. To one he said: 

*My friend, what is your trade?” 

“A carpenter.” 

“And who makes your tools?” 

“The blacksmith,” replied the carpenter. 

To another Solomon said: 

“What is your trade?” and the reply was: 

“A mason.” 

‘And who makes your tools?” 

“The blacksmith,” replied the mason. 

A third stated that he was a stone-cutter, and that 
the blacksinith also made his tools. The fourth man 
that King Solomon addressed was the blacksmith 
himself. He was a powerful man with bared arms, 
on which the muscles stood out with bold relief, and 
seemingly almost as hard as the metal he worked. 

“And what is your trade, my good man?” said the 
King. 

“Blacksmith,” laconically replied the man of the 
anvil and sledge. 

“And who makes your tools?” 

“Make ’em myself,’’ said the blacksmith. 

Whereupon King Solomon immediately proclaimed 
him the King of Mechanics, because he could not 
only make his own tools, but all other artisans were 
forced to go to him to have their tools made.— Black- 
smith and Wheelwright. 
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FROM LAUGHTER TO TEARS. 
It is not polite to amuse one’s self by making fun 
of the appearance of another, and sometimes it 
brings mortification instead of amusement: 


One evening in the garden of the Tuileries, an old 
gentleman, his head emerging from a tall cravat, 
looking like ‘a cross between a bird of prey and an 
English drayhorse,’’ was walking alone. He wore a 
redingote buttoned to the chin, and a lofty gray hat, 
and looked like an old fencing-master, 

The old man attracted the attention of & young 
woman who was walking about with her husband, 
and giggling she made some remark to her husband 
concerning his  : faeeenauata whereat they both 
laughed very heartily. 

M. Maxime Rude—it is he who tells the story—had 
noticed the outbreak of hilarity and its occasion, 
and approaching the joyous couple he said politely: 

“Pardon me, madam; but do you know who the 
old gentleman is that has amused you so greatly?” 

“T do not, sir,” she replied, somewhat surprised at 
his addressing her in such a manner. 

“It is M. de Lamartine.” 

The young woman remained speechless and as if 
thunderstruck for a moment, cast another glance at 
the passer who had seemed to her so ridiculous, and 
burying her face in her handkerchief burst into tears, 
sobbing, “Lamartine? Oh, if I had only known!” 


- «@> occ 
FORGETFULNESS. 
Amusing instances of forgetfulness are enumerated 
by a scientific periodical, as follows: 


There are well-nuthenticated instances of persons 
who suddenly found that they could not remember 
their own names. An ambassador at St. Petersburg 
was once in this case, when calling at a house where 
he was not known by the servants, and he had to ap- 
ply to his companion for the necessary information. 
The names of common things are sometimes strangely 
forgotten. 

The wife of an eminent jurist who consulted Dr. 
Troussean, of Paris, told him that her husband would 
say to her, “Give me my—my—dear me! my—you 
know,” and he would point to his head. “Your 
hat?” “Yes, my hat.’’ 

Sometimes, again, he would ring the bell before 
going out and say to the servant, “Give me my um— 
umbrel—umbrel—oh dear!” “Your umbrella?” “Oh 
yes; my umbrella!” 

And yet at the very time his conversation was as 
sensible as ever. He wrote or read of or discussed 
most difficult points of law. A patient will often use 
a form of circumlocution to express his meaning; 
thus, one man who could not remember scissors 
would say, “It is what we cut with.” 


———_+@oo——__——_——- 
THE VACILLATING POLITICIAN, 
Ex-Governor Burnett, of California, quotes the 
following homely description of a politician who is 
nervously anxious to be on the winning side: 


He wabbled in, and wabbled ont, 
Tntil he left the mind in doubt 
Whether the snake that made the track 
Was going South, or coming back, 





‘pes — COMFORTING. 
EPPS’ COCOA. 
J BREAKFAST. 
‘6 B* a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 

and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately-flavored beverage wh.ch may save us 
many heavy. doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, ready to attack wherever there isa weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly-nourished frame,” 
Civil Service Gazeite, 

Sold only in tins (3¢-Ib and Ib), labelled 

JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, Eng. 

Makers of Epps’ Chocolate Essence (afternoon). 

Boston Depot: Otis CLAPP & Son, 3 Beacon Street. 

New York and Chicago: Smiru & VANDERBECK. 








Music Books for 1880--81. | 


CHOIR BELL By L. Marshall. The crown- 
* ing success among Church 
Music Books. Many new gems, and a few old favorites. 


$1.00. 

GRADED ANTHEMS, Pte cies CHE 
tion of Anthems for Choirs, eee ee, To gents. 
THE GLEE CLUB. hy E. H. Bailey ant. 
A. White, Glees, Quartettes, Duetts, bien Tage 7” re 
THE UNIVERSAL Boon Vcr atare voices, 
ly E. H, Bailey and C. A. White. A brilliant array of 
Musical Gems, 75 cents, 


Lither of the above post free on receipt of marked price. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


-REDDINGS’ RUSSIA SALVE 


Never fails to accomplish what it is advertised for. In 
fact, it is really a sovereign 


SOOTHING AND HEALING REMEDY 


For burns, flesh wounds, erysipelas, old sores, scrofulous 
sores, and a long list of suchills. A trial will convince 
any one that it is by far the 

BEST SALVE IN THE MARKET, 
We are all liable to accidents, and it is best to be » repared 
for them by having a box of Russia Salve handy in the 
house, the immediate application of which will afford 
almost instant relief. Russia Salve is as gvod in the 
stable as in the house. 


STORE ESTABLISHED A. D. 1832. 


See our advertisements in this a ody they will pay you, 
sure! Send for price list or samples. Come and see us 
when in Boston. Respectfully, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


HERE’S| THIS NEW BOOK, by the author 
THE |°o.“THE ROAMER FAMILY,” will 
| delight see — ! oe —_ |g lhe 
| postpaid, for 12 cents. lc. and 3c. stamps 

BOY |taken. MERCANTILE PUB. CO., ” 
FOR YOU | St. Louis, Mo. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


With young men and women who desire a first-class 

education and whose health requires the climate of Colo- 

rado. Address REv. DAVID H. MOORE, D. D., 
Pres, University of Denver, Denver, Col. 


CENTS Attention! You can coin money 
with DR. CHASE’S NEW 
RECEIPT BOOK. Ours is the ONLY one genuine. 
PUBLISHED BY NO OTHER Hovse, Price by mail $2. 
Address CHASE PUBLISHING CO., 182 Bible Block, 
Toledo, Ohio. Mention Youth’s Companion. 
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GRIFFIN BRACKET SAW BLADES 


Are the Best Blades in the World. 
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FASTEST CUTTING. 
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The Griffin Blades, 


which we now offer, have been proved to be superior in all 
respects to any French or German ones ever made, They 
are stronger, and cut faster. Parties who have used the 
Griffin Patent Saw Blades would not use any other kind. 
‘They say, be sure and send the Griffin Blades and no other. 
We have received hundreds of letters, of which the two 
following are a sample. 






The price of the design is 25 cts. 


For the present, in order to 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


This cut shows a design for a beautiful Waste 


Paper Basket, size 18x17, for wl 
iple dozen of any of the sizes of these Blades. 





great demand. 


SALEM Station, FAUQUIER Co., VA., 
June 7th, 1880. 
Messrs. Perry Mason & Co.: 

_Gentlemen,—I am not much given to furnishing unso- 
licited testimonials, but must do you the simple —s to 
express the extreme gratification I find in using your 
Griffin patent Saw Blades. 1 had been so annoyed by the 
breaking of the blades I had been using, that I sent some 
time ago to New York to a well known dealer there and 
asked him to send me some saws that he Anew were good. 
These proved no better than the last. I broke 14 of them 
in sawing a curved line of a little more than an inch in 
length in 44 inch of White Holly. I put your Griffin Saw 
Blades in immediately after this in the same wood, and do 
not hesitate to say that they did ten times the work of any 
other I had tried. They are also much more accurate and 
satisfactory in every respect. 

Yours very truly, J. H. Foster, 
We are the sole Agents for these blades in the United 

States. If you do not find them at the hardware stores, 
we will send them to you at the following prices, postage 
paid: 

Sizes from No.1 to 6 inclusive, 15 cents per dozen, or 
$1.25 per gross. 
No. 7 to 10 inclusive, 20 cents per doz., or $1.50 per gross. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Pub/iishers, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


FOx’s PATENT 


Breech-Loading Shot Gun 


ss Barrels slide one side. 
No hinge to get loose. 





The manufacturers of the Fox Gun, feeling that t 
dealers, as a general thing, have not done junto to hood 
merits of this wonderful gun, are determined to have them 
| placed before the sportsmen more generally, that their 

great merits may become known and appreciated, It is 
needless to speak of the elegant workmanship and won- 
derful shooting powers of these guns. It is a fact well 
established that they are unsurpassed by any guns in the 
world. We propose, for a limited period, to offer a line of 
these guns at the mma extremely low prices, after 
which the original prices will be restored. Our object being 
to introduce the guns into sections of the country where 
dealers have failed to present them, in the firm belief that 
where they become known, they will be the established 
favorite, and we shall reap the benefit in future of this 
great sacrifice. rormer 

Price. Now. 
$58 and 63 $40 


68and73 45 


Twist 12 or 10 gauge pistol grip and reb. 
ocks, 

Lam. Steel 12 or 10 gauge pistol grip and 
reb. locks, 

Damascus 12 or 10 gauge pistol grip and 
reb, locks, 


78 ) 
Superior Damascus 12 or 10 gauge engraved yearend, 


,.._ pistol grip and reb, locks, 60 
Fine Damascus or Bernard 10 and 12 gauge 
. fine eng. pistol grip and reb. locks, 125 75 
Ex, fine Damascus or Bernard 10 and 12 
.,. __€X. fine eng. pistol grip and reb. locks, 150 90 
Finest Damascus or Bernard 10 and 12 

finest eng. pistol grip and reb. locks, 200 110 


Every gun warranted. Sent C. 0. D; with privilege of 
examination, Send for descriptive cireular, Mention the 
COMPANION, 

AMERICAN ARMS CO., 
103 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Ours is the original and only French 
Dressing. 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the thrvat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 


x 
IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms. I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach. 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I havé carefully watched its effects on all ages, 
from infancy to old age, Sold by all druggists at one dol- 
lar a bottle. Made by 
NALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 











A Medicine that Acts 


AT THE SAME TIME ON 


TheLiver, TheBowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gives 1t wonderful power to 
cure many diseases, 


Why Are We Sick? 


In many instances it is because these great organs be- 
come clogged or inactive, and poisonous humors are there- 
Sore forced into the blood that should be expelled naturally 


KIDNEY -WORT 


Is A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation. Kidney 
Complaints and Diseases, Weakness- 
es and Nervous Disorders, 


by causing free action of these organs and restoring their 
power to throw off disease. 


Why suffer bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why troubled by disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights? 
Use KIDNEY-WORT, It isa dry vegetable compound. 
One package will make six quarts of medicine. 
Get it of your Druggist. He will order it for you. 
Price $1 00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 


(Will send post-paid.) 


Burlington, Vt. 


- NEW CHAMPION 








SHOT GUN. 


Retail Price. — Plain Barrels, 12 bore, $14.00; Plain 
Barrels, 10 bore, $15.00; — — 12 bore, $17.00; 


Twist Barrels, 10 bore, frame and trimmings of all these 
guns are Nickel Plated. This gun possesses vi over any 
ingle breech-loading gun yet produced in this coun! It & patent 
side-snap action with a it, by means of which it can be 


. 

ned only when the is at half-cock, thus 
Seeding. nai and materials used are first-class; no gua 
being allowed to leave the feetory until it has been thoroughly inspected. 
We take pleasure in offering thie gun to the public, and feel safe to 
Gay it is the best Single Breechb-Loader yet produced, Send 
P Cotalegee uns, Revolvers, and Skates. 
Address JOHN P. LUVELL & SONS, Gun Dealers, Boston, Mass. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 
CHAS, W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS. 


F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. C. O#Send for cirewlar. 





























For the Companion. 


AUTUMN DAYS. 


Wrapped in soft splendor swim the far-off hills; 
Through tinted mists, at morn the sunbeams burn, 
And each dark gorge becomes a golden urn! 

Great snowy clonds the low horizon fill, 

That hover, spirit-like, o’er gentle slopes; 

There is a hint of snow-fall in the air, 

Yet how serene the skies, how bine and fair! 


Tonched by the unsparing hand of early Frost, 
O’er wood-paths droop the lovely virgin’s bower; 
By marge of hidden pool a cardinal-flower 
Stands like a plumed fairy, dazed and lost! 

And here and there late lilies wake and bloom. 

A hectic hue flames out from every road, 

And ev'ry orchard shows its ripened load. 


Through all the openings slant the chastened beams; 
Beneath, like amethyst, the wild grapes glow ; 

On the dead pine-tree sits the solemn crow, 

The scarlet ivy swings by limpid streams, 

And yellowing leaves now rustle round our feet; 
The noon-day air breathes gentleness and balm; 
O’er bannered upland steals a dreamy calm. 


Across the fields the cattle gaze away, 

Or sannter idly throngh the meadow grass; 
The grouse whir upward as we slowly pass 
Along the path with golden-rod so gay, 
And near the oak in royal purple clad! 

The clinging lichen whitens on the wall 
Along whose line now bloom the asters tall. 


Each chasm deep seems brilliant passage-way 

By which the glad vear’s heralds seek the earth; 

The eye peholds no scene of gloom or dearth, 

A tide of glory pours where’er we stray. 

Light showers yet trail along each mountain range. 

And throngh the dusk of ev’ry golden day 

The harvest moon shoots up its silver ray. 

Georce BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 

East Lempster, N. H. 
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For the Companion. 
SELF-WRECKED. 

There are human wrecks, as well as human 
footprints, ‘‘on the sands of time;’’ and there is 
no sadder or more eloquent warning than the 
sight of a total wreck of a young man—lying for- 
ever beyond hope. 

In a “baccalanreate’” sermon preached last 
summer to the students of a Western college, 
Rev. L. B. Bell, of Kansas City, Mo., related the 
following facts, from a painful recollection of his 
own university days; and a darker example of 
the swift and fatal peril of dissipation and deceit 
was never given. 

In the institution of which Mr, B. was a mem- 
ber, one of the brightest and most promising stu- 
dents was 4 young man from a far distant State, 
of surpassing talents and fascinating person and 
manners, and known in this story a& Wingate. 

This young man wasa child of affluence, reared 
in a Christian home, and blessed with every ad- 
vantage of pure instruction; but absence from 
the watching eyes of love, and a flattering sense 
of new freedom and self-direction, proved too 
much for his better principles. The partiality 
and admiration of his fellow-students drew him 
into convivial habits. He was a leader as well as 
a favorite, and he crew daring in every danger- 
ous social indulgence. . 

His genins that wasted itself in sinning mad 
him expert, too, in concealing sin. The letters 
he wrote home were patterns of finished false- 
hood, and though he continued to grow worse, he 
so far diverted the college authorities and kept 
within rules, that no warning of the way he was 
living ever reached his parents. 

When at last his father made the long journey 
to see him graduate, and hear his Commence- 
ment oration, it was with the full belief that the 
loved and talented son was still an honor to him. 

Wingate did not receive the notice of this in- 
tended visit until his father was on the way. The 
thonght of his coming filled him with terror. He 
had been deceiving his father for more than 
three years, and now exposure was inevitable. 
He had no Commencement part, for thongh a 
quick scholar and the finest speaker in his class, 
his course had deprived him of every honorable 
appointment. His debts were enormous, and he 
would be forced to confess them. 

Wingate dwelt upon all this until it nearly 
crazed him. When the hour came forthe arrival 
of the train that would bring his father, instead 
of going to meet him at the depot, he shut himself 
up, in the agony of remorse and cowardly fear. 

The eagér father inquired the way to the room 
of his son, climbed the stairs, and opened the 
door, burning to embrace him. He staggered 
back, stood still a moment, and sank on the floor 
in a swoon. He had stumbled over his son’s 
dead body. The unhappy young man, in his dis- 
traction, had sent a bullet through his brain, and 
he lay weltering in his blood. 

IE ae Ei 
TRAPS TO CATCH MEN. 

One of the best evidences of the influence of 
open grog-shops is the testimony of an unwilling 
victim of appetite. He is helpless against their 
temptation. A clergyman, writing to the Chris- 
tian at Work, says: 

A few years ago, while riding in a manufac- 
turing district, returning home one Sabbath even- 
ing from ministerial duties, I was accosted by a 
man who, though intoxicated, seemed resolved 
to enter into conversation. 

He admitted that his conduct was wrong, and 


he was constantly forming resolutions of amend- 
ment. 

He was poor and unhappy at home, because he 
was a drunkard, and a drunkard because he was 
a Sabbath-breaker. 


THE YOUTH'S 





‘Many a time,”’ he said, “‘I leave my house on 
a Sunday morning to go to a place of worship; 
but then the public-houses are open. I get past 
one or two, and at the door of the third stands, 
perhaps, an old acquaintance. He invites me in, 
and then it is all over with me. I spend the 
money I should keep my family with, and have 
to work hard all the week, and to struggle at the 
same time with headache and hunger.” 

I shall never forget his concluding words; they 
were spoken with the energy of great feeling. 
The poor fellow talked himself sober. 

“Sir,” said he, “if the great folks want to keep 
us poor folks sober, they should shut up the traps 
that catch us.” 

—~@e—__—_—_- 


SINGING TO THE OLD MAN. 
A touching incident of the last visit of the Fiske 
Jubilee Singers to Washington is related by a 
correspondent of the Columbus (O.) Dispatch : 


The company remained in Washington two or 
three weeks giving concerts, and during their 
stay at the National Hotel they unanimously paid 
a visit to Alexander H. Stephens, who is an inya- 
lid. The time for the call was fixed to suit his 
convenience, and his ordinarily confused apart- 
ments were prepared for the occasion. When 
the “Children’’ entered the room they found 
qnite an assembly of the ladies of the hotel, and 
Mr. Stephens sitting in the midst in his ‘“‘wheel- 
chair.” 

He greeted each one with a cordial hand-shake, 
and when this ceremony was over they ranged 
themselves in a semi-circle in front of him and 
sang ‘Steal Away to Jesus,” with the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

During the singing he was deeply affected, 
keeping time with his feet and looking from one 
to another as if lost in wonder that such a melody 
could proceed from mortal lips. When they 
struck the words ‘‘Our Father,’” he covered his 
face with his hands and ceased to beat the time. 
As they breathed this prayer in soft and almost 
whispered notes, it seemed as though they were 
bearing the old man on their hearts to the throne 
of grace. There was not a sound, not even the 
stirring of a hand, lest the soft, melodious notes 
should be lost; and when they ceased, he said, 
“Oh, it is wonderful! I never heard anything 
like it.”’ 

“Now,” said Mr. Stephens, “I would like to 

hear you sing a good old revival song to a rousing 
old camp-meeting tune.’” 
It was easy enough to comply with this request, 
and they sang not only one but several, and they 
probably never had a more attentive or a more 
deeply affected auditor. 

The last piece closed with the benediction: 
‘The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The Lord 
make His face to shine upon thee, and be gra- 
cious unto thee. The Lord lift up His counte- 
nance upon thee, and give thee peace both now 
and forevermore. Amen.”’ 

During this the old man sat with bowed head. 
t was as though the ‘‘peace that passeth under- 
standing’’ had settled npon him; and when, after 
a moment’s hush, he raised his head and extend- 
ed his hands in parting, his eyes were moist, and 
there were tears in his voice. 

It was a pleasant incident, this meeting of the 
ancient Southerner and the hitherto slaves, the 
more so from the fact that Mr. Stephens has al- 
ways been an independent and practical friend of 
the race. 

since  clatas 


TABLE MANNEBS. 

A writer in the New York Tribune prefaces 
sundry directions as to the formation of table 
manners by the remark that a habit creates a 
sentiment. A mother seeking to develop good 
table manners in her children, will first provide 
good table appointments and carefully prepared 
and daintily-served food. These will inspire in 
the children respect for the table, and good man- 
ners will follow. The writer then says: 


As to table appointments. The cloth should be 
serupulonsly clean, though it be only coarse ma- 
terial; nicely starched and ironed, and put on 
straight, its folds parallel with the sides of the 
table, and’they with the sides of the room. 

The napkins, of however coarse material, must 
also be clean, carefully ironed and put on in 
place, 

The arrangement of the dishes on the table 
must be uniform, regular and tasteful, each dish, 
plate, spoon, glass, being in its appointed place 
and kept there. 

As to the food. It is impossible to feel polite 
and well mannered over unpalatable, coarse, ill- 
prepared, indigestible food. Every mouthful of 
it provokes ill-humor, resentment, dissatisfaction. 

The house mother who insists on good table 
manners must give her family good food. 

There is no need of sour bread, muddy coffee, 
soggy potatoes, heavy pie-crust, leathery batter 
cakes. Chesterfield himself would forget his 
manners if compelled for any length of time to 
subsist on such a diet. 

As to methods of eating. With the assistance 
of the knife and fork the food may be so divided 
as to relieve the incisors of the heaviest part of 
their work, and make small mouthfuls a pleas- 
ure. 

The grinders indicate that grinding in the 
mouth is a part of the process of nutrition. An- 
imals destitute of peed we bolt their food. 

It is not fitting that human beings should eat 
as dogs do, since they have each a ‘‘mill”’ ready 
for use—which dogs have not. 

The lips are so constructed that the noise of 
the grinding, which is intolerable to ears polite, 
may be effectually disguised. This is a point 
that cannot be too urgently insisted on. Food, 
whether liquid or solid, must be conveyed into 
ay mouth and from the mouth downward silent- 

y. 

The position at table should be unconstrained 
and easy, the person sitting erect or slightly bent 
forward when eating, so that the mouth may be 
directly above the plate; the arms should be held 
at the side, not extending at right angles with 
the body. 

The elbows should be kept off the table. Lean- 
ing back in one’s chair, or dancing on the leg of 
the chair, is a grievous violation of table eti- 
quette, permitted only and wrongly to spoiled 
children. 

The mouth and fingers must be kept, during 
all the process of eating, absolutely clean. 

The dainty eater will keep his plate in order 





and leave it so, with knife and fork laid togeth- 


‘ {p 
COMPANION, 
The use of the fork to the exclusion of the 
knife in carrying food to the mouth is insisted 
on. Leave-taking is admissible only by permis- 
sion of the hostess. 

Table talk should be light, agreeable, general, 
each person present contributing his or her quota 
to the general fund, and children observing the 
excellent rule of being “seen and not heard,” 
unless they are in such majority that the conver- 
sation is keyed to their level. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 
MAGNOLIA. 


My heart of late had been full sore oppressed ; 
Vexed with some trifling trouble hi: to bear; 
But now at length there was an end of care, 

And a)l things seemed to join with me in rest. 

Like the enchanted castle in the tale, 

Where all the lead to the castle door, 
Here every path leads downward toward the shore, 

The portal of the ocean gnd its pale. 

As slow I wandered down a sandy wa 
Which ran athwart a row of lows high, 
Whose tops stood soft against the evening sky, 

The ocean all at once before me lay. 


Musing I stood and watched the waves roll home; 
Watched the first swell which, moving, grew apace 
Higher and darker in its onward race, 

Till up it leaped and broke and sank in foam. 

Then to my glad heart, lightened of its pain, 

There came this happy thought which here I write; 
And though to others it seem old and trite, 
To me it spoke return of hope again, 


The breaking waves seemed like our troubles sore 
Which darken ever with their gathered weight, 
‘ill, as we cease to strive against our fate, 
Behold they break in foam and are no more! 
WINIFRED HOWELLS. 


ee —~@>—___—__—- 
OLE BULL’S BEST VIOLIN. 

Old violins made by the great makers of the 
sixteenth century are so esteemed that they bring 
enormous prices. The late Ole Bull owned one 
of these treasures, and the way in which it came 
to him is narrated in a Berlin letter, as follows: 


Gaspar da Salo, the only violin-maker who can 
be called the equal of Joseph Guarnerius, lived 
and worked at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. He had made a violin with so 
much care, and was himself so satisfied with his 
work, that he desired Benvenuto Cellini to carve 
the neck. 

The head of the instrument is formed by a 
lovely chernb’s face, which is supported by a 
smaller head and bust of a maiden, the features 
being of exquisite workmanship. 

The rest of the neck is most Peantifully eutand 
gilded, and the colors are clear and bright. though 
they are now over three hundred years old, as the 
instrument was made in 1532. 

The wood from which Gaspar da Salo chose his 
material grew on the mountain between Brescia 
and Verona, where it was so finely developed by 
the even temperature prevailing there that the 
veins of the wood are exactly an even distance 
apart. 

The mountains near Brescia are entirely de- 
nuded of trees. It is impossible to find such 
wood elsewhere, and the instruments of this 
master are unique in this respect, and cannot be 
imitated. 

Cardinal Adebrandini bought Gaspar da Salo’s 
and Benvenuto Cellini’s violin for 3,000 ducats, 
and presented it to the treasury of Innspriick, 
from which it got its name of the “‘Treasury Vio- 
lin,’’ which it has since retained. 

When Innspriick was invaded by the French in 
1809, it came into possession of a soldier, who 
gave it over to Rhaczek, for the insignificant sum 
of 400 guiden. 

In 1839 Ole Bull visited Rhaczek, saw the vio- 
lin, and bid all he possessed for the instrument, 
offering as well the proceeds of the concerts he 
was then giving in Vienna. 

“Give me the fourth of Vienna, and then we 
will see,” was Rhaczek’s reply. But he promised 
the artist that if he ever parted with it, he should 
have the preference. 

Two years later, in Leipsic, Liszt and Men- 
delssohn were dining with Ole Bull, and while 
they sat at a table the servant brought in an en- 
velope bearing a great seal, which the host put 
on one side. 

“Open your letter,” cried Liszt; ‘‘it has a large 
seal and may be important.”’ 

It proved to be from the son of Rhaczek, and 
imparted the news of his father’s death, and that 
“a clause of his will directed that the Treasury 
violin should be sent to Ole Bull.” 

The delighted artist told the good news to his 
friends. ‘What a wonderful violin it must be to 
cost so much money,” said Mendelssohn. ‘We 
must play the Kreutzer Sonata together the first 
time you use it in public.” 

When the instrument came, it was found there 
was no bar in it, and it had, therefore, never been 
played upon. As soon as possible it was put in 
order, and, as Mendelssohn had suggested, it was 


consecrated to art by the playing of Beethoven’s 
Sonata. 
—<@>—____—_—__ 


A COLORED MAN’S PHILOSOPHY. 

For homely good sense, such as men and boys 
need in this hard-working world, the following 
from the Detroit Free Press is hard to excel. We 
commend it to our readers’ consideration: 


“A night or two ago,’”’ began the old man, as 
the meeting opened in due form, “a sartin mem- 
ber of dis club cum softly inter my house an’ 
axed me if I had “4 objecshuns to his enterin’ 
into a walkin’ match. 

“Yesterday anudder member hinted aroun’ 
about organizin’ a cullid base-ball club to sweep 
the kentry. To-day a third member seriously 
oat ee de ideah of fastin’ fur fo’ty days on de 

‘anner principle. 

“Fur two long honrs dis forenoon I sat on de 
back stoop an’ pondered ober dese fings, an’ bime 
by I got what I believe am de k’reck ideah. 

‘At sartin sezuns of de y’ar de atmosphere am 
pregnated wid some sort o’ vapor dat creates a 
desiah on de part of about six men out of ten t 
make fools of demselves. 7 

“Dis vapor am now prevailin’ aroun’ dis nay- 
borhood at hullsale rates, an’ if it affects de white 
folks, why shouldn’t it have mo’ or less influence 
on de cull’d people? 

“In order to diskiver what effect it has on dis 
club, I now inwite all yon whoam in favor of 
base-ball, fastin’ and walkin’ matches, to riz up.”’ 

Not a foot moved. The hall was as quiet as 
a cow in a garden after cabbages. 





| er across the plate. 
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‘Waal, den, all who am sed will please 


OCT. 14, 1880. 


Every person in the hall got his feet under 
him as soon as possible and stood erect for a full 
minute. 

‘*Werry well, gem’len—you kin sot down,” re- 
marked the old man, asa smile crept into the cor- 
ner of each eye. 


“I guess lam all right about de vapor, but I 
guess de vapor sorter slides away from de cull’d 
race. Now let me say to one an’ all as follows: 

“Two weeks wid a spellin’ book will do any of 
us mo’ good dan two y’ars wid a base-ball club. 
If you want to walk, go out and look for work. 

‘As to the queshun of fastin’, dar’s a full doz- 
en of you in heah who'll git all you want of it 
afore nex’ spring onless you make your brushes 
fly faster dan you have fur a month past. 

“De man who builds up his frame on an empty 
stomach will drap out o’ sight all of a sudden. 

“It’s pleasant to be a hero, but de man who 
airns his dollar a day, pays his debts, speaks de 
trnf, brings up his chill’en in de right way and 
wins de respect of his nayburs am sailin’ his 
sand-scow ’bout as nigh de true light as he kin 
go. We will now attack de usual order of biz- 
ness, 

pe Ea lee, 


A DISGUSTED POET. 
Swinburne, the poet, is noted for his eccentric be- 
havior. He is a warm admirer of Browning, and 


once expressed his admiration in a way to disgust the 
elder poet. 


One day Swinburne called on Browning, who re- 
ceived him courteously, and bade him be seated, 
much marvelling the while why he carried with him 
a small foot-stool. The mystery was soon cleared up, 
for Swinburne laid the foot-stool at Browning's feet, 
and sat himself thereupon. 

He could not arrogate equality with a master of the 
divine art; his sole ambition was to sit at his feet. 
Browning was profoundly bored, and in mortal fear 
that somebody might call and become a spectator of 
the interview. 

He knew his visitor well enough to understand that 
the latter would not budge for an intruder. It speaks 
volumes for Browning’s urbanity that he conversed 
patiently and composedly with the erratic one for the 
space of an hour; then—for humanity is frail, and 
some men will not take a hint—his nerves gave way. 
“And now,” said the host, “‘you must forgive me, for 
Ihave an appointment, and must go.” Swinburne 
took up his stool and preceded Browning down 


tairs. 

In the hall he observed that he had a special favor 
toask. Browning assured him he would do anything 
in his power to be of service tohim. Swinburne re- 
plied, ‘It is that you would allow me to sit at your 
feet for yet another five minutes.” 

The tone was one of imperturbable gravity. 
Browning assented, and the pair walked up stairs 
again. Swinburne carefully replaced his foot-stool 
and sat out the full five minutes, but, to do him jus- 
tice, no longer. Browning’s face, when his guest 
had finally departed, must have been a study. 
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A MELON-EATER’S FRIGHT. 
Fidgeting over a disorder (real or fancied) gener- 
ally aggravates it; but here is a curious case of a pa- 
tient cured by his worry. It made him run, till he 
ran off his complaint. Says a Tennessee paper, the 
Wilson County News : 


A young man living on Barton’s Creek, walking 
through his melon patch late one evening, discovered 
some foam on one side of the melons, and on exami- 
nation found it had been “‘plugged.’’ Not wishing 
to lose it, he concluded to eat it, and did so. 

That night he took the colic “awful bad,” and 
while rolling in great agony it suddenly occurred to 
him that the “plugged”’ melon had been poisoned. 

The idea of dying a horrible death by poison, with 
no one but his wife present, drove him almost fran- 
tic, and he started for his father’s house about a mile 
distant, but before he had gone far it occurred to him 
that he might die before he could get there, which 
would at least be no better, so he returned home at 
the top of his speed. 

The vigorous exercise in the cool night air, com- 
bined with a copious bath of dew from the high 
weeds and grass, produced a good effect, andin a 
short time he was quite well except his scare. 


4 
or 


A SERIOUS FALL. 
A servant under rebuke is fortunate if he possesses 


wit—still more fortunate if his employer can appre- 
ciate a pleasantry: 





“You are very late this morning, Mr. Jinks,” was 
the gruff salutation of a city merchant to one of his 
clerks. ‘Do not let it happen again.” 

“Very sorry,” said the clerk, humbly. “I met 
with a serious fall.” 

“Ah, indeed,” said the merchant, relenting. “How 
did it happen? Are you hurt much?” 

“Principally, sir, in your estimation,” said the 
clerk, respectfully. 

“Oh, never mind,” said the merchant, in a kinder 
tone; “‘never mind that. I commiserate you. We 
are all liable to accidents. How did you get the 

9° 


“Well, you see, sir,”’ said the clerk, confidingly, “I 
was called quite early this morning—in fact, you will 
observe, sir, somewhat earlier even than usual.”’ 

“Ah!” 


“Yes, sir; but somehow or other, I fell asleep 
again.” 

“Mr. Jinks, you’re a humbug!” exclaimed the mer- 
chant, in a bantering tone; for, in spite of his gruff- 
ness, he was fond of a joke. “Go to your desk, sir, 
and don’t try it on again.” 


—— _+~@>— — 
A WIFE’S WITTY HINT. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones were starting for church. 


“Wait, dear,”’ said the lady, “I’ve forgotten some- 
thing; won’t you go up and get my goats off the bn- 
reau?” ‘Your goats,’ replied Jones; “what new- 
fangled thing’s that?’’ “I'll show you,” remarked 
the wife, and she sailed up stairs and down again 
with a pair of kids on her hands. ‘There they are,” 
said she. “Why, I call those things kids,” said the 
surprised husband. “Oh, do you?” snapped the 
wife. ‘Well, so did I once, but they are so old now, 
I’m ashamed to call them anything but goats.” Then 
they went on to church. The next day Jones’ wife 
had a half-dozen pairs of new gloves in a handsome 
lacquered box of the latest design.—Steubenville 
Herald. 

+o 


HOW THREE DEBTS WERE PAID. 
The Bangor (Me.) Commercial relates a case oi 


curious coincidence showing how debts are some- 
times cancelled: 


A gentleman was at the wharf intending to pur- 
chase some lobsters, when two gentlemen came up 
and engaged with him in conversation. The first 
gentleman said to the second, “I believe I owe you a 
dollar.”” “Yes,” replied the second, “I believe you 
do.”” The second then spoke to the third, “I believe 
T also owe you a dollar,” which fact the third man 
acknowledged, and he also said that he owed the first 
man a dollar which he desired to pay. In this case 
the three men paid their indebtedness to each other, 
and they did so without passing any money between 
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For the Companion, 


LITTLE TROUT. 
"Twas a gay little trout 
That one morning gave out 
He could shift for himself, and could catch his own 
flies! 
Said his mother, ‘Take care, 
And of anglers beware!” 
For this mother was steady and cautious and wise. 


“Oh, humph!” gurgled Troat, 
Splashing boldly about, 

“The very first fly that I see I shall snap! 
Mother foolishly thinks, 
*Twixt her naps and her winks, 

‘That everything tempting is meant for a trap!” 


Off he went to the Falls, 
Where he made many calls, 
Where he raced with the minnows and danced with 
the perch, 
Whilst he did not forget 
He was hungry, as yet 
Though no fly, worm or cricket rewarded his search. 





plates. -Lute next with a basket of goodies, and 
her little japanned waiter, then Maidie with three 
tin cups, and old Rover brought up the rear, wag- 
ging his tail in joyful expectation. 

The rock was table and chairs all at once, and 
the white towel over the basket was the table- 
cloth. 

Lute set the table, and did the honors, having 
a natural faculty for putting on airs. She called 
the buttered biscuits sandwiches, though there 
was not a particle of meat about them, and the 
ginger-snaps were jumbles. The plain dried-ap- 
ple cake was fruit-cake, and the slice of frosted 
cake which mamma had so kindly put in was 
bride-cake., 

‘‘Where’s the bride?” asked Lee. 

“I dess it’s Rover,” said Maidie, and Rover, 
hearing his name mentioned, lolled out his tongue 
and looked very wise. 

“The jelly on these tarts is splendid,” said 
Lee, with his mouth full. 

“*Yes,”’ observed Lute, serenely. ‘I had very 
good luck with my jelly this year.” 

‘So did I,’’ echoed Maidie. 

You wouldn’t have believed three children could 
hold so much as those children managed to stow 
away at that picnic-supper. Perhaps the secret 
was because they laughed and talked so much as 
they went along. 

And it was so pleasant there on the rock in the 
sunshine, with the yellow butternut leaves drop- 





In the brook’s deepest flow, 
Lying hid down below, 
Tired, at last, slept the Trout, though his eyes did not 
close, 
When there dropped from a stump, 
With an innocent plump, 
A crimson-hued fly, pausing over his nose. 
Little Trout, all alert, 
Dashed at once, with a flirt, 
At this morsel that promised so sweet a repast. 
Nay, he stopped not to look 
For a possible hook, 
So he found himself airily dangling at last! 
He was luckily small, 
And not wanted at all. 
Thus he found himself back in the brook, in great 
pain. 
Iam sure he grew wise 
As he increased in size, 
Do you think that he ever was captured again? 
FLETA FORRESTER. 
ee od 
For the Companion. 


THE CHILDREN’S PICNIC. 


Lee went trudging happily through the maple 
woods one golden September afternoon, whistling 
as loud as a seven-year-old boy could well whis- 
tle, 

The wood was neither long nor dark, but if it 
had been both, he would hardly have minded it 
just then, for he was going to see Lute and 
Maidie, and they were to have a picnic supper up 
in the pasture. 

The girls were watching for him, and both 
called, ‘‘Hullo!’’ as he drew near, and of course 
he answered back, ‘‘Hullo!’’ 

‘The first thing to be done,” said Lute, with 
quite a matronly air, she being the oldest of the 
three, ‘‘is to pick a bouquet for our table.” 

So the three pairs of small hands went to work, 
and gathered poppies, petunias, and pansies, as- 
ters, amaranths and alyssum, until they had 
nearly half a peck. 

Then they sat down on the front door steps to 
arrange them. 


‘Why! Jonas is cutting up corn, isn’t he?’’ ob- 
served Lee. ‘Our folks haven’t begun to cut 


their corn yet.”’ 


“He’s at work right by the sand-hill,” said 


Lute. ‘‘Let’s go up and play in the sand.” 


“Oh, let’s!’’ echoed the others, and away ran 
the trio, leaving their flowers to arrange them- 


selves. 


The sand was so warm and dry it was just fun 
to play in it. They made mills, and wells, and 


cellars, and oat-bins, and mountains. 

And all the while they kept up their chatter. 

‘Your tongues run like clatter-mills,’’ said 
Jonas. 

‘What be clatter-mills, Jonas?” asked Maidie. 

But Jonas kept on cutting corn and said no 
more, and Lee whispered to the girls that he 
didn’t believe Jonas knew his own self. 

The sun went underacloud. “Oh my!’ cried 
Lee, jumping up, ‘it’s most dark, and I’ve got 
to go home at six o’clock.”’ 

‘We haven’t had our picnic yet,’ moaned 
Maidie. 

‘‘We must go down to the house and have it 
right off,’’ said Lute. ‘‘Let’s run.”’ 

And run they did, as fast as they well could, 
for Maidie was too short and too fat to run very 
fast, and of course the others wouldn’t run away 
from her. 

Mamma was sewing quietly when the three 
children burst in upon her like a whirlwind. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’ she asked in astonish- 
ment. 

‘Is it six o’clock?’”’ panted Lee. 

“Oh no! It’s only four.” 

“There,” said Lute, “I knew it wasn’t night. 
We'll have our picnic now, mamma, if you’ll get 
the things.” 

Mamma laid aside her sewing at once. 

A few minutes later a funny little procession 
started for the flat rock in the pasture. Lee led 


ping down all about them. 








COMPANION. 


“I wish it was the fashion to live out doors,”’ 
said Lute. 

“When I’m a man, I'm going to build my 
house out doors,”’ said Lee. 

“So am I,” cried Maidie. 

Rover sat by and enjoyed it as muchas any of 
them, forall the extras and crumbs fell to his 
share. The basket held only the empty dishes 
when at last the feast was over, and they went 
back to the house, munching their dessert of pea- 
nuts, as théy walked along. 

“Let’s have a swing in the hammock!” cried 
Lute, when they reached the house, and they all 
rushed for it. Finally, tired of swinging, they 
sat quietly in it a moment, and then Lute spied 
the forgotten flowers. ‘Oh, we didn’t have our 
bouquet after all.” 

‘Never mind,” said Maidie, cheerfully, ‘we’! 
have it next time.” 

*“Maidie doesn’t know much,’’ apologized Lute 
to Lee. ‘She doesn’t know that flowers won’t 
keep. Let’s trim all our hats, and the rest I’ll 
make into 2 bouquet for my vase.’ 

So they all turned milliners, and stuck their 
hat-bands is full of flowers as they would hold. 

By that time it was six o'clock, and Lee started 
for home, his head looking like a travelling 
flower-garden. 

“We've had a beautiful time,” said Lute, as 
they went into the house. 

“Yes, bu’ful,’”’ echoed Maidie. 























For the Companion. 
CHINESE PIGEONS AND CROWS. 


of the people for all kinds of birds. 


pigeons. 

Nobody ever thinks of killing one, and they 
build their nests, or try to, wherever they choose, 
in the temples, over the doors of the houses 
where there is constant going in and out, and in 
the verandas, so that sticks and twigs are always 
falling down. 

And no matter how much they may be dis- 
turbed, they persevere and manage to raise 
broods of young. 

The crows are so tame that they perch on the 
rafters of the rooms, almost over the dinner-ta- 
bles, and sit solemnly looking down upon the 
family at their meals, watching to see if a bit 
drops on the floor, and ready to fly down and 
suatch any morsels that may be left. 

And the pigeons, cooing and fluttering in and 
out, are as much at home as their great, solemn, 
black companions, 

It isa very queer thing—though there is not 
much in China that is not queer—that the pigeons 
are made to be a kind of overseers of the crows, 
to keep them from doing mischief. 

To understand how this is, you must know that 
just outside of the towns are grain-flelds—a fact 
which the crows know just as well as the men 
who did the planting. 

More than all this, crows are fond of grain; 
and early in the morning they start off in great 
flocks, for they are social birds, making the sky 
Wiack, and go sailing over the town to the tine 





the way with a little pail of water and three tin 


furaging ground they have divcovered, 


For the Companion. 





THE RIDE. 

“Open the gates as high as the sky From its hiding-place darts in and out. 

And let the king and his court pass by.” And on where the ferns and the woodland grass 

Out in the shine of the sunny weather, Bend low and make way for the friends to pass. 

Six merry friends pass thro’ together; Merrily, cheerily goes the day, 

Thro’ the shadow and into the sun, Till the happy group on their homeward way 

Sharing the sunlight, breeze and fun. Up the road comes trotting along; 

Down the road to the cool, green glen, O Ned, old donkey, so gentle and strong, 

Over the meadow-path, and then Many a day may you spend together, 

Down by the brookside where the trout Your master and you, in the pleasant weather. 
M. D. Brine. 

——__4@p—_—_—__— 


But the Chinese are as cunning as the crows, 
and that is saying a great deal. So they do what 


There is one thing which travellers in China | none but keen-witted and inventive people would 
are pretty sure to notice, and that is the fondness | ever have thought of. 


As their pigeons are so very tame, they can do 


That country is a perfect Paradise for these | anything with them; and they fasten on the back 
winged creatures, and especially for crows and | of each one a little whistle made of a reed which 


gives a shrill note as they fly. 


Then, having trained the birds to go itto the 
country over the grain-fields, they set them off 
in flocks in the morning—for they are as early 
birds as the others—aud as they fly, the concert 
of whistles frightens the crows away. 

Perhaps you will think they are not such sharp 
crows as those that trouble our New England 
corn-fields, or they would not be scared so easily; 
but this is the story that travellers tell. 


A. B. A. 
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For the Companion, 
“THUSELAH.” 

Eddie came rushing into the house one day. 
“O mother,” he cried, ‘‘Thuselah is coming up 
the road.” 

“Who?” 

“Why, Thuselah, that old feller, you know.”’ 


an old man coming, with long white hair and 
beard. ’ 
“What makes you think that’s Methuselah?” 
“Oh, I know it is, cause, don’t you see? His 
hair and beard are just as white as snow.” 





——-  4#@> 
For the Companion, 
“THE BUSY.” 
“Pease cwack me some hick’y nuts,” pleaded 





little Fidget. “I am so busy,’’ was the answer. 
1 Oh, me can wait till the busy goes away.” 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


p 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. A fragrant flower of early spring. 
2. A white substance much used to carve in. 
3. The science of reasoning 
4. A tricksy sprite in Shakespeare’s “Tempest.” 
Zz. ¥. X. 


5. A periodical space of time. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A tree whose twigs are called to Learning's aid, 
And one for sweetness famed and prized for shade. 
1. A lowly flower, I gave my name to Kings. 
2. For me Columbus set his ship’s white wings. 
3. The mystic tapping of a medium, sly. 
4. I, under ground, in silent darkness lie. 
5. The unlost treasure of Pandora’s chest, 
I clasp an anchor and I promise rest. 
CHARL, 
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TRANSPOSITIONS. 
“Let’s play at blind-man’s buff,” said Sue to me; 
The children cry, ‘“* We all xs 
Rich —— — — drink for me as good 
As, for the gods, was for food. 
Throughout the —— — Georges, England proved 
That princes were not best beloved. 
— — praise their children in asides; 
Little » Where love half hides. 
She the table, and prepares to -—— 
Its snowy surface with her fruits and bread. 
J.P. B. 
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BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with words of one syllable, rhyming 
with the word at the end of the first line. 
A boy named Phineas who, for short, is called ——, 
Once lived in a New England village named——; 
He’d a nose that was long, and was sharp, and —, 
And a mouth that was always stretched wide in a —, 
And a roll of fat right under his —, 
Sure, such a boy never before was ——. 
He lived with a hostler, who worked at the —, 
And who spent too much time drinking ale and —, 
To the sorrow of family, kith and of —; 
For drinking strong drink is a cardinal —, 
And it empties one’s pocket, and puts nothing —. 
Once the hostler got dry as a fish with a ——, 
And found his jug broken, he’d hid in the —, 
*Mong the oats, So Phineas, with bucket of ——, 
Was sent to the bar-room, full of noise and of —. 
Coming back, Phineas stumbled, nigh breaking his 




















And knocked from his nose quite a patch of the —, 
His head growing dizzy, round and round seemed to 


“ant? thought he, “getting drunk is a game that 
don’t ——;” 
And there, my young readers, you may “stick a ——.” 


5. 
AFFIXES AND PREFIXES. 

To a certain ancient numeral letter affix a letter, 
and it becomes a Roman coin; affix another letter 
and it is a tree; affix again and find a county ina 
Southern State; once more and you have a result of 
combustion. To the word last found prefix a letter 
and it gives—strikes at with whip or word; prefix 
again and make—puddles; prefix once more and the 
word signifies—dashes about water. E. L. E. 


6. 
ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM. 





Arrange the middle letters of the names of these 
objects so as to form the name of a very usefal 
article. 


Conundrums, 


Why are the glories of Greece like iron? Because 
bas | are o'er. 

hen is a bell liké a tale related? When it is 
tolled (told). 

Thy does plucking 2» feather from a chicken’s 
wing render it like yourself? Because it then be- 
comes a feather less biped. 

Has Time more than one head? Yes, judging from 
the number of people who declare either their watch 
or clock a head of time. 

Why is revenge like a poor debtor? Because it 
promises much and pays but little or nothing. 

Why are ministers bad mathematician-?  Beeause 
they make the result of joining one and one, one 

Why is a man’s foot like himself? Because it has 
a sole (soul). ; 

Why is a prudent man like a pin? Beenuse his 
head prevents him from going too far. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Numbcr. 
1. 1, Brakes and ferns. 2, Black Alder. 3, PD: r- 


His mother looked out of the window and saw J berry. 4, Cranberry. 5, Samach. 6, Sassafras. 


7, Gum. 8, Hickory. 9, Red Maple. 10, Scarict 
Oak. 


2. ORDER 


OcroBEen. 


3 GOLDEY RIPE oO 
OPIUM IBEX ACT 
LINE PERT ALTAR 
DUE EXIT OCTOBER 
EM TABLE 
N rns 


wr 





“Golden, ripe OctoLer,” 





The Suuscrirrion Price of the COMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHEK OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS. — Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

ooks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





FISH AS FOOD. 

During the last twenty years chemists and physi- 
ologists have been studying the nutritious value of 
various foods. They have advanced so far as to com- 
pute the relative values of the common articles of 
diet. These have been so arranged in tables that 
the bread-winner of the household may see at a 
glance what food will give the most nourishment to 
his family. 

A prominent subject of these studies has been the 
common food fishes. At the recent meeting of the 
American A iati of Sci , Professor Atwat- 
er, a chemist, gave some of the results of these ex- 
perimental studies. 

In one hundred pounds of the flesh of fresh cod 
there are eighty-three pounds of water and only sev- 
enteen pounds of solids. In the same weight of 
salmon there are sixty-six and one-half pounds of wa- 
ter and thirty-three and one-half pounds of solids. 
The meaning of these figures is that a family eating 
one hundred pounds of cod would be nourished by 
only one-sixth of it, while if they fed on the same 
weight of salmon, they would find one-third nutri- 
tious. 

Next in nutritive value to salmon come fat halibut, 
shad and whitefish. Then follow mackerel, bluefish, 
lean halibut, striped bass, flounder and lake trout. 
The order in which they are placed indicates their 
relative value as food. Lean beef is less nutritious 
than salmon, as it contains seventy-five per cent. of 
water and twenty-five per cent. of solids. 

While fish is highly nutritious and healthy, there 
isa somewhat exaggerated notion that it is particu- 
larly valuable for brain food on account of the large 
amount of phosphorus which it contains. The no- 
tion owes some of its popularity to a remark, alleged 
to have been made by the late Professor Agassiz. 
“When I wish to be very brilliant,’’ he is reported as 
saying, “I eat fish for dinner.” 

But Professor Atwater says the notion is not found- 
ed upon fact. While fish is exce)lent, there is no evi- 
dence to prove that the flesh of fish is richer in phos- 
phorus than are other meats. 





on — 


SONS OF COLUMBUS. 

Comparatively few of our readers, probably, ever 
heard much about Fernando Columbus, the younger 
son of the great discoverer Christopher Columbus. 
This man was worthy of his more famous father, and 
is known in history asa man of wonderful learning 
and a very extensive traveller. An English paper 
says: 


It is a curious fact that there are no known de- 
scendants of Christopher Columbus left on earth. 
He had two sons, one of whom, Don Diego, rose to 
distinction as an admiral, and the other, Fernando, 
asa scholar. 

Fernando was a great traveller. He not only 
thrice visited America, but subsequently traversed 
the whole of Europe and almost every accessible 

ortion of Asia and Africa. He appears to have 

en a profound scholar and a Sereaans good man. 

In his will he stipulated that his library, contain- 
ing twenty thousand volumes, which he gave to the 
Cathedral of Seville, should be free to the people, 
and it is so to this day. From books in this collec- 
tion the late Washington Irving obtained a consider- 
able portion of the information on which his “Life 
of Columbus” was founded. The following quaint 
epitaph, almost obliterated by time, appears upon 
the tablet which marks the site of his tomb: 

“What does it profit me to have sprinkled the 
whole world with my sweat; to have three times 
crossed to the New World discovered by my father; 
to have embellished the shores of the tranquil Gau- 
dalquiver and preferred my simple tastes rather than 
riches; or that I have assembled round thee divini- 
ties from the source of Castalia and offered to thee 
the riches gathered by Ptolemy? if, ‘ — in si- 
lence over this stone, thou should’ st fail dress a 
oe salutation to my father’ 3 Jodie or to my- 

a slight remembrance.’ 





————@—___— 


MIDNIGHT SUNSHINE, 
In Swedish Lapland, during the month of June, 
the sun shines at midnight. The London Globe thus 
speaks of the singular spectacle: 


For six weeks there is scarcely any night in the 
north of Sweden; the sun never sets, and the soil, 
constantly heated, produces in amonth anda half 
pester and other cro At that time of the year the 

landers pen up heir reindeer and move their 
ian toward the cultivated fields. 

me very hospitable, they greet with joy the ar- 
rival of tourists, who generally meet at Mount Gel- 
laware, about ninty miles from Lulea. From that 
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tiful spectacle of the “‘midnight sun” can be admired 
in better conditions than fromany other place. 

The 24th of June is the day selected for the ascen- 
sion; it is the longest day in the year, the sun being 
twenty-two hours above the horizon. This year the 
24th of June was not favored by fine weather, and 
owing to a cloudy sky, the sun was not visible at mid- 
night, but the following wy travellers were well re- 
warded for their trouble, the sun shining brightly at 
midnight. 

—_—_——_—_ 


A SPOILED TRADE. 


What comes of disparaging another man’s property 
is illustrated by the Detroit Free Press, as follows: 


A citizen of Cass Avenue having a residence worth 
about $16,000, has a sign ‘‘For Sale’’ on the house, 
and the other day an old African, driving a stone- 
blind horse and a wagon which wabbled all over the 
road, drew up in front of the place just as the owner 
came out. 

“Bons, an dat place fur sale?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ was the reply. 

“What's your werry lowest figgers, s sah?” 

“Sixteen thousand dollars.’ 

“Dat incloods de back yard an’ all, I s’pose?”’ 

Yes, sir.” 

The old man got down, looked over the fence and 
peered around, and finally said,— 

“How much would ye low me on dat hoss an’ wagin 
if we made a trade?”’ 

“Oh, about five dollars.”’ 

The querist settled his hat with a jerk, climbed 
into his wagon and was driving away withouta word, 
when the citizen asked,— 

“Well, what do you think?” 

“What does I fink, sah? Why, sah, I find de trade 
um blocked. I’ze willin’ to knock off sumthin’, but 
I can’t take no five dollars for dis outfit. De hoss 
alone cost me six!” 


a 


CHANGED HER BEAUTY. 
Instances like the following are nothing new, for 
several very similar ones have found their way into 
print. It is only another example of the mortifica- 
tion—not to say danger—to which ladies subject 
themselves who rub their faces with metallic cosmet- 
ics. 


A Rochester lady who went to Avon Springs with 
a picnic party found herself in an unpleasant pre- 
dicament, The party were enjoying themselves sip- 
ping the waters when a friend of the lady discovered 
a remarkable change coming over the features of 
her companion. Her face began to assume a mot- 
tled appearance, black and white. 

She was asked if she was sick and replied in the 
negative, but her face became so discolored that her 
friends insisted on sending for a physician, who, on 
examining his patient, smiled and asked her what 
kind of paint she used. The lady eo ay replied that 
she did not paint, but only used a powder. 


chemical that changed color on contact with the sul- 
phuronus vapor of the spring. 


fs ee NS SEA» 
A MIXED RECOMMENDATION. 
Servant-girls who cannot read sometimes get and 
carry recommendations or “‘char-ack-ters”’ that tell 
pretty nearly the truth. Harper’s “Drawer” gives 
one written by Gail Hamilton. 


Recently an Irish girl applied to the principal of 
the State Normal School, at Salem, Massachusetts, 
for a situation as cook, and exhibited with pride the 
following testimonial from G. H.: 

“Margaret F—— has lived with me fourteen weeks. 
I have found her invariably good-tempered, immun- 
da (dirty), cheerful, obliging, exiliosa [destructive], 
respectful, and incorrigible. She is a better cook 
than any Irish girl I have ever employed, and one of 
the best bread-makers I ever saw. With neatness 
and carefulness and economy, she would make an 
excellent servant. 

“I heartily recommend her to all Christian philan- 
thropists, and her employers to Divine mercy.” 


> 
A SHREWD MAN. 


An English paper tells a good story of how a 
match-making mother was thwarted: 


A certain member of Parliament who owned ex- 
tensive estates was spending a few days at the resi- 
dence of a noble family. There were several inter- 
esting and accomplished young ladies in the family, 
to whom the honorable member showed every atten- 
tion. Just as he was about to take leave, the noble- 
man’s wife proceeded to consult him upon a matter 
which, she alleged, was causing her no little dis- 
tress. 

“It is reported,” said the countess, “that you are 
to marry my daughter Lucy, and what shall we do? 
What shall we say about it?”’ 

“Oh,” responded the considerate M. P., “just say 
she refused me!”’ 

—_—_@—___——__ 


“MY KITTIE.” 
A young poet sends us the following lines in re- 
gard to the unfortunate fate of her feline favorite. 
We have read of such cases before: 


T had a little kitten once, 
The prettiest ever seen, 

Her fur was as the blackest jet, 
Her eyes the brightest green. 


She was very, very cunning, 

But the folks always said, “Scat!” 
Or. “Kittie! Kittie! 

Why don’t you catch a rat?” 
But alas! one sad day 

Ah! I hardly it can ten, 

I called for her in vain, 

But found her in the well, 


——- >  - — 
AN EGYPTIAN INSANE ASYLUM. 
Ancient Egypt had a high civilization, and it ex- 
hibited itself in the wisdom with which the insane 
were treated. 


At each extremity of Egypt was built a temple to 
Saturn, where lunatics of various degrees were 
brought by their friends. The temples were sur- 
rounded by beantiful shady grounds, and patients 
were provided with every form of amusement and 
recreation that could occupy the mind and invigor- 
ate the body. Herealso the finest works of art were 
brought. Music, wine, employment fixing the atten- 
tion and exercising the memory, were the principal 
remedies used, and none but the most violent mani- 
acs were put under any personal restraint. 

——_—>—_—_——_ 

Just before visiting the menagerie, Johnnie had a 

assage-at-arms with the young aunt who assisted at 

1is tuilet, and with whom he flew intoarage. Ar- 
rived at the menagerie, Johnnie was fmmonaely 6 in- 
terested by a strange foreign animal with a long, 
lithe body. “What animal is that, mamma?” he 
asked. “It is called an ant-eater, my son.” Aftera 
long silence: “Mamma, can’t we bring Aunt Mary 
here some day?” 

——_—_>—_—_——_ 


WHEN spelling is “‘reformed” she'll write: 
“I’m sailing on the oshun, 
The se is hi, no sale in site, | 
filz me with emoshun,’ 


The physician attributed the aioclaention to the | 
powder, and it is supposed that it contained some | 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes a delightfal 
and healthy drink with water and sugar only. (Com. 








[% PAYS to sell our ov uber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 


Bi PAY. With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
S. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTS wae y - > sell Dr. Cuase’s 2,000 Recipe 
Look. Sells Sight You double your money, Ad- 
dress direct to Dr. Chase sP rinting House, Ann Arbor,Mich., 











WHAT SHALL WE DO THIS EVENING? 


The Game of Leisure SE: old and young. Postpaid, 
only fifteen cents. E. HEATH, Wakefield, Mass. 


STA MPS, Fifty different, 10c.; 100 different, lic. All 
Foreign. Postage extra; $4-page catalogue, and circu- 
lars free for stamp. New ae: Co., wenn ok N.H. 


D.S, WiILTBE ROGER Prop., 

233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
| ee the Champion Card-Writer of Amer- 
ica, whose fine penmanship goes every where, will send 
12 magnificent written cards with your name for 20 cts. 
Louis Madarasz, Penman, Business College, Jersey City,N.J. 


BREECH LOADING 168 Mage) OD. 
warranted quality,only$({6.50, Se pi6.0,0 
to examipé andtry, also mailed free, $2 nickel 


plated 7-shot Revolver for ${ , 50, good 1 T-shot $4.40. or mn. 
30ct. PocketKaife, 15cts Stamps taken. M. E.Roouas&0o.N. ¥.C 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct. stamp for 24-page 
\y Shin catalogue with price-list and full infor- 


Ns 
zy mation. 
chy THE POPE M’F’G CO 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ai > 


AN INSTRUCTIVE & AMUSING PRESENT. 


All interested in . Hag te study of electricity should ad- 
dress Prof. Curt W. Meyer, 182 Broadway, New York, for 
the Student’s Elec 4 jeal Machine, with apparatus and guide 
for inst ruction, complete in box at the reasonable price, $15. 


CINCHO-QUININE 


Physicians say it is a perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
Quinine. ne seen gag Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
a wice $ 

Tinos. edEAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING. 


For steep or flat roofs. Applied by ordinary workmen at 
one-third the cost = ee Cirenlars and samples free, 
Agents wanted. T, NEW, 33 John Street, New York, 
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PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 








Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 
THEY ARE ALL READY to put inio the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 yards, 
sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention name of 
Machine «nd number of thread. 
MERRICK THREAD co., Rye Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N.Y. ‘hestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


~~ JMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON 


Say to you in another column, 











It 
But one “spell” will not an its name, 





hill, which is about six hundred yards high, the beau- 


For she'll be se-sic jest the saim! 


2 RR ee OCH Be NOP Has 


DR. WARNER'S 


FLEXIBLE 


Hip Gorset 


Is warranted not to break 
over the hips. It gives an 
elegant Figure, and fits 
with perfect ease. Price by 
mail, with Plain Bust, 
$125; with Tampico aoe 
(Perfection Corset), $1 75. 


Warner Bros., 


351 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


ASSERS WAITTED by 

A. GIBBS, 158 State St., Chicago. Tll., Manu- 
facturer,Jobberand Retail Dealerin N.E.& Turkish 
RU PATTERNS in colors on Burlaps. Sample 





18x37 in., hook, directions, &c., sent post- 
paid. on receipt of 55c. Catalogue Sree. 


sie SiQe ORGANS. 


$65. Pianos 
SU & " hoe sent on tris os Cc Satalogue free. Ad- 
dress, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J 

















Meee" | CABINET. 


A large 16 page Monthly seaport 

¥ Iitustaatep. One 
devoted to a pe and a 4 
cal instructions in the art of garden- 
ing. The other half to household 
matter, ashort s.ory, short contri- 
butions from best writers, music,etc. 


HOUSEHOLD, EI ELEGANCIES. —A 5 . Splendid 
mew book voted to a multi pics, in- 
to ladies everywhere the most popular to) — 


ere: Glass, Leaf Work, ‘Autom Te Lewes, 
Work, Patotins, Ske! 
Worsted Work, § 








IF LADIES oR GENTLEMEN 


ONLY will READ 


this advertisement through, it will save them MONEY 
and much trouble in procuring their goods. Send us 
your ORDERS BY MAIL, also for our Catalogue of 
Prices, 


LADIES AND MERCHANTS, 


You can get Choice Goods cheap by writing on a Postal 
for our Price List, which enables you to order by mail 
the best way, and see the many kinds of merchandise 
we keep for sale at surprisingly low prices. We send 
samples of Hamburgs, Laces, Ribbons, Fringes, etc., if re- 
quested. We sell wholesale and retail for cash down. A 
new combination system enables us to quote very close 
prices. See advertisements in this paper. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 


ADVISE LADIES 


and Gentlemen to order Goods from their 
Great Store, where Goods are sold at the Bot- 
tom Figures. Send us your Orders in letter 
or postal card, the mails are sure to bring 
you the package. 


READY-MADE UNDER LINEN. 
Ladies’ Chemises, 25, 34, 37, 42, 46, 2, 75, 86, 87, 
Meth, Ste oa 50, 62, 75, 86, 87, $4, 
Ladies’ Drawers, 2, 30, 33, 34, 35, 36, 41, 46, 55, 57, 86 cts. to 









$1 50. 
— Night Dresses, 75, 79, 87, 97, 99 cts., 5 
35, $1 fe toes $1 04, $1 16. 
Laties Underskirts, 20 30, 37, 5 
uadies nite — 39, * a 69, 73, 79, 85, 86 cts., 
$1 25, $1 36 to $2 = 
Corsets in all gré aces in white and colored, from 25 ets. to 
$8 36a pair, We guarantee prices below all other houses, 
Hoop Skirts, plain and tape front. Banniers and Bustles, 
selling cheap; 


Black Dress Fringes and Ribbons, all price 


Plain and Fancy Work-Baskets, 2, 3, 45. 6, 8 and 10 ct 
up to §1 44, all ‘new and desirable. 7 ia 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont Street, Boston. 














ET AMBU RG. EDGINGS, 2 2 7 2 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 10, , 12, 
15, 17 cts., up to $3 2 pr vard; best ‘for value in 
Boston, 55 Tremont Street, Ho GHTON & DUTTON, 


Boston, M: ASS. 














LAPIES AND GENTLEMEN : Order goods b by 
U.S. mail from HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass, We are bound that every 
article we sell shall please you or refund the money. Send 
for our Prive List. We cut and send samples of goods 
whie eh onmnplen can be cut from, 





UPWARDS OF 1300 CASES 
NEW GOODS 


JUST PURCHASED BY 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON 
FOR FALL TRADE, 


such as Laces, Dress Fringes, Ribbons, Flow- 
ers, Feathers, Bonnets, Hats, Velvets, Satins, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Lining Silks, Black Silks for 
Ladies’ Dresses, Shaw1s, Corsets, Cloaks, Dol- 
mans, Wrappers, Chemises, Drawers, Night 
Dresses, Aprons, Hamburg Embroideries, 
Handkerchiefs, Neckties, Ladies’ Shoes and 
Boots, Misses’ Boots. Shoes, Rubbers, &c., Fine 
Vases,China Wares, Glass Wares,Triple Plated 
Silver Wares of the best makes in the world. 
Every piece is warranted to us by the makers. We war- 
rant to our customers, 


HOUGHTON & DU'I'TON. 





Send for our Catalogue of Goo of Goods and Price and Prices. ‘Ity youw wish 
Samples sent of goods, ask us for them, 


Linen Handkerchiefs sent by Mail 
For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, We have a large as- 
sortment and must reduce stock, Have marked down 
our pric es < make a close in these goods, Prices, 3, 4, 
5, 6.7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
+ 28, 29, 31, 34, 36, 38, 42, 44, 47, 53, 57 cts., up to 
They : are a good lot, cheap and worthy of atten- 


Silk Handkerchiefs 
For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, in prices, 10, 12, 15 
7, 21, 23, 27 cts., up to $175; all cheap and good goods, 
with i all the new and desirable colors, and figures made, 
rom 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON. 


\ JE SHALL SELL EXTRA GOOD BAR- 

gains in Kid Gloves, Hosiery, l’arasols, Hamburg 
Réstnw, Ruchings, &c. 55 Tremont Street, HOUGHTON 
& Dv TON, Boston, Mass. 






AY nW my Laces, Edgings, 
Veilings, &c., by HOUGHTON & DUITON, 55 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass, 


JEAVY MARK-DOWN in 





OUGHTON & DUTTON, , 55 ‘Tremont | Street, Bes- 
ton, sell Haviland’s China Ware cheaper than any 
other house in Boston, at wholesale or retail. 


L AMPS OF ALL KINDS. U pwand of 400 patterns 
4 selling for $21 way down to 14 cents each, by 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON,55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





APANESE GOODS, in ‘Pottery a articles, Fa ‘ans, na, Urn- 
brellas, Parasols, Napkins, Paper Houses, Pictures, 
Toys, Games, Cards, Lacquered Trays, Cigar Cups, Boxes, 
Lanterns, Shell and Ivory Boxes, Je welry, &c., &c., sell- 
ing at low prices by HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 ‘Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








1 POCKETBOOKS AND PORTEMON- 

NAIES selling from 5c upto 95e. Many of our 95c 

books are just the same thing as those sold by ‘other deal- 

ers from $2 to $450. This is positively true. Ladies and 

gentlemen should take a look at them. HOUGHTON & 
DUTTON, 55 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Hair ot, aoe Work, 
Price, $1.50. 


cBisleton Leaves, 800 
SEND 








& ‘Artistic » 
Embroidery. For “The Fret Saw” 


tions in at eaieels- a cma 
ery stitches now in/32 pages. Illustrat- 
150 pages. 
Jal itustrations: {4 2%. per year. 
= Cloth, $1.00. “e. specimen copy. 


ay 
FINE, EMBOSSED. PICTURES. 


25 cts.; 12 sheets, 59 cts. 

oO Teandtal Chrissmas veoh on ty Cards; Pretty Wall 
‘ockets. Low prices. Agents wanted. Cat talogue Free. 
WALLAcE Pugtres & Co., 228 So. Halsted St., Chicago. 






















G=ASss TUMBLERS AND GOBLETS selling 
at de, 5c, 6c, Te each; extra cheap. Cut glassware 
marked down to close many styles all out. Triple-plated 
Silverware, made by Reed & Barton and other good mak- 
ers, with name stamped on every piece, and warranted by 
the makers to be the very best quality, for sale cheap by 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


ADIES, WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 

4 or samples of Hamburg Edgings, Laces, Fringes, 

Islack Silks, Satins, Velvets, or anything which samples 
can be cut from. Send for a $1, $2 or $5 package. 

HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

LA Di 5 Yon can get choice goods cheap by 

writing on a postal card for our price 

list, which enables® you to 

ORDER BY MAIL. 
The best way, and see the many kinds of merchandise we 
keep for sale at surprisingly low prices. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 




















